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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


THE OUTLOOK. ~ 


Civil Service Reform moves backward. Every 
government employé in the vicinity of Boston has 
received a circular informing him that it is hoped 
that he will contribute a certain specified sum to the 
funds of the Congressional Campaign Committee ; 
and it is understood that the Boston office-holders 
are not peculiarly privileged, but that the Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee expects every man to 
do his duty, and will indicate to every man what 
they estimate his duty in dollars and cents, Even 
the boys who act as*pages in and around the Capitol at 
Washington have been subjected to this species of 
political blackmail. For no lighter term can be ap- 
plied to a system which levies a tax on the servants 
of the country for the support of a political party, 
and, by distinct implication, threatens with the loss 
of his office the man who is sufficiently independent 
to resist. The Congressional Campaign Committee 
might just as legitimately address such a circular to 
all the clergymen of the country, levying a pro rata 
tax on their salaries; and they doubtless would do 
so if they had the power to enforce the tax by dis- 
missing frem their pulpits recusant clergymen. The 
‘« Boston Advertiser ” suggests that an office-holders’ 
union, organized to resist this blackmail, would prob- 
ably succeed in putting an end toit. If the Civil 
Service Reformers were as willing to contribute their 
funds to resist corruption as the complainants are to 
maintain it, short work could easily be made of the 
whole execrable system. An organization, including 
the office-holders but not confined to them, pledging 
support to any man turned out of office for political 
reasons, would give the timid a courage of resistance; 
and a good deal of courage of resistance is required 
when the robber is the United States Government 
and the robbed is a single individual. How little 
practical sentiment exists in Congress against this 
practice is indicated by the short work which was 
made in the House of Representatives of Mr. Towns- 
hend’s ammendment to the Appropriations bill, 
providing for a reduction of salaries of one per cent. 
and a prohibition of all political assessments, This 
amendment, the object of which was to take from the 
party and give to the Government the benefit of the 
present assessments, was ruled out of order. 


The latest news from Washington indicates that the 
nation will assume, as it should, the protection of 
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arriving immigrants. A bill levying a tax of fifty 
cents on every immigrant, making this tax a lien on 
the vessel which brings them, and authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to take measures directly, 
or through any State Board or Commission, for their 
regulation and protection, has passed both Houses of 
Congress, and will doubtless receive the President’s 
approval. The Supreme Court has decided that the 
State cannot levy a special tax on the steamship com- 
panies to compel them to pay the expenses of maintain- 
ing Castle Garden as a depot for the reception of emi- 
grants. The State has made a special appropriation 
of $200,000, but this will all be required for special 
expenses ; moreover, there is no reason why the peo- 
ple of this State should be taxed to provide for the 
protection of immigrants, only the poorest and least 
competent of whom remain in the State. Immigra- 
tion adds to the national !resources, and the expenses 
involved should be provided for by the Nation. At 
one time it appeared as though there were danger 
that Congress would adjourn before any action was 
taken, and as though Castle Garden would be closed 
and the immigrants would be landed again loose on 
our wharves, to be at the mercy of runners and 
thieves ; and this disgrace was only avoided by a 
brief patched-up contract between the Commissioners 
and the steamship companies, by which the latter 
have agreed to pay fifty cents for every immigrant, 
for the maintenance of Castle Garden. But the Com- 
missioners of Emigration ought not to be left de- 
pendent on a voluntary compact of this description, 
and the country is to be congratulated that Congress 
has at last waked up to the pressing urgency of 
measures for the adequate protection of and provision 
for immigrants. 





Some ‘‘signvs of the times” have been added dur- 
ing the past two weeks to the many previous indica- 
tions of a healing dose of ecclesiastical dogmatism 
and the substitution of a freer and more spiritual 
faith. The standard of Christian fellowship is grad- 
ually changing from acceptance of a historical dogma 
to agreement in spiritual faith and experience. The 
result of the Congregational Council in the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Thayer, at Quincy, Ill., is one of these in- 
dications. We report in another column more fully 
his doctrinal views, as unfolded before the Council ; 
and the fact that this Council, while by a tie vote 
refusing to ordain him, by a unanimous vote recom- 
mended the calling of a larger Council, shows very 
clearly that even its conservatives questioned whether 
a Christian church should refuse the right hand of 
fellowship to a man to whom Christ would not have 
refused a commission or Paul an ordination. The 
acquittal of Dr, Burns, also reported in our Church 
News column, is another like indication, Dr. Burns 
maintained that there is in the Methodist Church full 
liberty for a preacher holding the views of Dr. 
Thomas, of Chicago, and was almost unanimously 
sustained by his Conference, Still a third indication 
is afforded by the spirit of the addresses made at the 
Andover alumni dinner. These speeches, by Dr. 
Alexander MacKenzie, Professor Tucker, Charles 
Theodore Russell and Professor Park, are too long to 
be reported in full here, but the drift of them all was 
the same, They maiutained the inviolability of the 
Creed, but they also all maintained a large liberty of 
interpretation. The Christian Union believes that 
the liberty would be safer without the Creed than 
with it; but a eulogy of liberty, with or without a 
Creed, shows an advance. Mr. Russell likens And- 
over to an anchored ship, but proposes to run out 
fathoms of cable enough to let her float on every ris- 
ing tide and ride gracefully and gloriously through 
every raging storm, This is very good for a meta- 
phor. But, after all, it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing more absolutely useless than a perpetually 
anchored ship, either with short cable or long cable. 
The office of a ship is not merely to float with the tide 
or ride gracefully the storm, but to make progress in 
spite of tide and by aid of the storm, 
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We have received from James K. H. Willcox, 
chairman of the New York State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman Suffrage Party, an elaborate 
legal opinion, giving the reasons why fifty-five mem- 
bers of the New York State Legislature voted for 
the bill giving women in this State the ballot, in 
spite of the Attorney General’s opinion that it was 
unconstitutional. The constitution of the State pro- 
vides that every male citizen of the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have certain other specified qualifica- 
tions, shall have the right of voting. The Attorney 
General held that this by necessary implication ex- 
cludes female citizens, as it does those under twenty- 
one years of age, and those not possessing the other 
specified qualifications, Mr. Willcox argues (1) 
that the right of suffrage is a natural right, not one 
conferred by the Constitution, and (2) that the 
specification of certain persons as entitled to vote does 
not prevent the Legislature from conferring the right 
of suffrage on others ; it limits the legislative power 
of denying but not of conferring suffrage. On both 
these points The Christian Union agrees with the 
Attorney-General. Every member of the community 
has a natural right to be represented, but not 
necessarily a right to vote. To limit suffrage by 
property, intellectual or other qualifications may be 
unwise, but it is not necessarily unjust. The other 
question is more difficult ; but a common sense read- 
ing of the constitution would certainly interpret it 
as intending the exclusion of women and children, 
and in this case we are inclined to the opinion that 
the courts would declare the law to be in accord 
with common sense. 





The ranks of the great philanthropists have re- 
ceived an important addition during the past week in 
the person of Paul Tulane, of Princeton, N. J., who 
has given the princely sum of two millions of dollars 
for the purpose of endowing a college for the educa- 
tion of the white young men of New Orleans in lan- 
guages, literature, science and art. A number of 
prominent gentlemen, including General Gibson of 
Louisiana, have become a corporate body in order to 
accept this trust, and there is little doubt that the 
broad-minded purpose of the donor will be speedily 
and efficiently realized. This is the second great gift 
in behalf of Southern education which has been made 
within a few weeks, and may be taken as another 
indication of that fraternal regard which is beginning 
to hold the treasures of the North and the South as 
a common fund for the mutual uses of both sections. 
It is scarcely needful to add that The Christian Union 
thinks Mr. Tulane bas made a serious mistake in so 
framing his deed of trust that colored men will be 
excluded from the benefits of his gift. Whatever 
tends to keep alive race or religious distinctions in 
this country must confer great benefit to balance the 
evil it helps to promote ; and Mr. Tulane’s explana- 
tion that the object of this limitation is not to per- 
petuate an invidious distinction, but simply to prevent 
vexatious questions and possible litigation, does not 
alter the fact that it does perpetuate an invidious 
distinction which cannot be wholly ignored, but 
which it should be the object of education not to 
foster but gradually to eradicate. 





The Governor of New York State has signed the 
Railroad Commission bill. It will now be in order 
for the railroads to test its constitutionality, It is 
important to know whether the Legislature has a 
right to confer legislative or executive authority on 
private commercial corporations by giving them the 
power of selecting public officials, a power which 
under the Constitution belongs solely to the Legis- 
lature and the Governor. 

In Egypt no progress toward a better state of 
things has been made during the past week. Arabi 
Bey is strong rather in the weakness of his antago- 
nists than in any strength of hisown. He is in the 
position of a man who holds the prize because the 
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half dozen others who stand around are too suspi- 
cious of each other to make a common effort to take 
itfrom him. The more fully the facts concerning 
the riot in Alexandria a week ago are known, the 
more terrible it becomes, It is now said that not 
less than 380 Europeans were killed in the streets 
and cafés, many of them by the Egyptian soldiery. 
The popular feeling is so strong that Europeans have 
deserted Cairo in a body and have been leaving 
Alexandria as rapidly as possible. Arabi Bey con- 
tinues to give assurance that order will be maintained; 
England and France continue to urge a policy of 
conciliation upon the parties ; and Turkey, as usual, 
continues to hesitate about taking any action. It is 
said that the Sultan fears that Arabi will proclaim 
the Sherif of Mecca Caliph, make himself the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and call upon all Arabs to 
support him. In this case, that religious war of 
which many observers have seen indications in the 
East during the past few years might be fairly in- 
augurated. The English and French fleets at Alex- 
andria have been reinforced, and the American 
Mediterranean fieet has gone to the same port, but 
no further steps have yet been taken by the foreign 
powers looking toward armed intervention. 





The retirement of Gen. Ignatieff from the Ministry 
of the Interior—the practical head of the Russian 
Government—is a new evidence, if one were needed, 
of the utter failure of the repression system in Rus- 
sia. He has been a vigorous and efficient chief of 
police—nothing more. He has inaugurated no re- 
forms, and no movements even looking toward mak- 
ing Russia a constitutional government, giving her 
people a right of representation, and so bringing her 
into harmony with the other great European powers 
and with the spirit of the age. No statesman can 
really succeed in Russia who does not at least under- 
take this difficult task : and the longer it is post- 
poned the more difficult it becomes. No great hopes 
are to be entertained from the new Minister, Count 
Tolstoi, who appears from his past record to be as 
devoted a believer in absolute despotism as Ignatieff, 
though it is doubtful whether he possesses Ignatieff’s 
despotic abilities. A free press and a free education 
are his especial and peculiar abhorrence. 





The particular scheme in Bismarck’s internal pol- 
icy, to the adoption of which he has given all his 
strength for several years, has been the Tobacco 
Monopoly bill, by the terms of which the Imperial 
Government was to secure for itself the absolute con- 
trol of the manufacturing, storing and sale of tobacco 
of all kinds. In spite of every possible iufluence and 
inducement, of appeals, speeches, and threats, the 
German Reichstag has defeated this measure by a 
vote of 276 to 42. For any other minister this would 
have been an overwhelming defeat, but it remains to be 
seen whether Bismarck will accept itas such. It in- 
dicates that the German people are as far asever from 
accepting the Chancellor’s internal policy, much as 
they believe in his foreign policy. He had made the 
adoption of the tobacco monopoly almost a personal 
matter, he made a sacrifice of the vantage ground he 
had gained in his struggle with the Roman Catholic 
church to secure clerical support for the measure, 
and he has disastrously failed. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment will still have to rely for financial support 
on the contributions from the several States which 
compose the Empire, and the realization of Bismarck’s 
plan of making it independent by supplying it with 
monetary; resources of its own is indefinitely post- 
poned. 





WHY NOT? 


WO significant statements have appeared in the 
newspapers during the past ‘week : one to the 
effect that the managers of the Republican party are 
going on with their work of collecting assessments 
from government officers, in the face of promises of 
reform in all the recent platforms and of a law which 
forbids the levying of such ass2ssments ; and the 
other giving some account of an interview which re- 
cently took place between Senator Van Wyck, of Ne- 
braska, and:Postmaster-General Howe. It appears 
that the Postmaster-General had removed a postmas- 
ter in Nebraska without having gone through the 
customary form of consulting the Senator fram that 
State, after refusing to appoint a person who had 
been recommended by Senator Van Wyck for the 
place. The Senator, impelled by that sense of pub- 
lic duty which is always keenly felt where an office 
is at stake, at once sought the Postmaster-General 
and asked an explanation, The Postmaster in very 
plain language gave it. The Senator had been 











guilty of a grave offense: he had not voted for the 
confirmation of Mr. Worthington, the Administration 
nominee for the Boston Collectorship, and he had 
assumed an antagonistic attitude in the Buckner 
case; in other words, he had ventured to act inde- 
pendently of the Administration. How, then, could 
he expect to find favor in its eyes ? 

These two facts indicate a state of affairs which 
has come to be well-nigh universal in the Repub- 
lican party—indeed, in both parties. The Christian 
Union proposes, therefore, that this condition of 
things shall be formally and legally, recognized in- 
stead of being thinly veiled by an assumption of 
political virtue. Let it henceforth be understood 
clearly that the relations between the Administration 
and the members of Congress are those of barter and 
trade—so much support, so many offices ; this will 
greatly simplify matters. It will relieve Senators 
and members of the House from the harassing re- 
sponsibility of deciding for themselves in a large 
number of cases, and it will enable the Administra- 
tion to carry on its work without disagreeable 
interruptions. A simple, thoroughly - understood 
system of the kind would be far better than the 
prevailing one, which is really a commerce without 
the name. In the matter of political assess- 
ments let us recognize the fact that such assess- 
ments are uniformly and universally made; let 
a law be passed fixing the rate of assessments ; 
let a bureau be established—say at Washington-— 
with a secretary, whom it might be an advantage 
to make a member of the cabinet; let this bureau 
make an accurate list of all salaries, lay and collect 
the assessments, and pass over the amounts to the 
party managers. In this way we shall have the sys- 
tem on a thoroughly business-like basis. At present 
the money is very closely collected, but the expendi- 
tures very loosely made, and there is no method of 
fixing responsibility on any one concerned. The 
‘*machine” has heretofore done its work thoroughly 
but it has been kept in the cellar; by all means 
bring it out and let us admire its uncovered symme- 
try. Why not? 








THE LESSON OF HER LIFE. 


HEN a dogmatist can give no reason for the 
faith that is in him, he looks wise, lays down 
his opinion oracularly and calls it ‘‘an axiom.” There 
are dogmatists in other ologies than theology, who 
play this trick on an unsuspecting public. One of 
these ‘“‘axioms” is that of a certain modern school in 
literature, that nothing can be artistic if it is 
wrought for any other than an artistic purpose. 
So little truth is there in this axiom that the reverse 
would be nearer the truth; namely, that nothing can 
be artistic which is not wrought for a purpose other 
than artistic. The true artist is never so a-purpose. 
He is always unconscious. Of this truth there is no 
more striking illustration than is afforded by the life- 
service of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, the account 
of whose birthday festivities fills so large a space in 
this week’s Christian Union. She sat down to her 
deal table in the winter evenings of long ago, not to 
paint a picture, or carve a statue, or tell a story, but 
to do what she could to right a great wrong. She 
painted what she saw in prophetic vision ; she ut- 
tered the message which God had given her to utter. 
She was no more conscious of the weird, pathetic 
beauty of her song than is the whip-poor-will that 
lapses into silence when auditors draw near ; she did 
not know that in Eva and Uncle Tom and Legree 
she added to literature creatures that will live as 
long as literature itself, The pictures which dainty 
hands paint for the sake of painting pictures 
fade; only those last whose colors are truth. 
The statues which artistic skill carves for the 
sake of beauty are dead; only those live which 
are inflamed by the divine breath of their creator’s 
noble purpose, It is true that the critics tell us that 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is not artistic ; it violates the 
canons which they, forsooth, have invented. The 
same sort of criticism condemns the structure of 
Shakespeare’s dramas, theimagery of Milton’s ‘‘ Par- 
adise Lost,” the marvelous tracery of the Strasbourg 
or the Milan cathedral, and the lawless but victorious 
strategy of Napoleon or Grant. The same school of 
critics assured the eighteenth century that Whitfield 
violated all rules of homiletics and assure us that 
Henry Ward Beecher does not understand the art of 
sermonizing. ‘ 
The truest art is always unconscious, The speaker 
who studies to produce an effect may be a declaimer 
but is not an orator ; the painter who works to pro- 
duce beauty may be a decorator but is not an artist ; 
the pianist who fingers the keys for the sake of a 








preconceived result is a mechanician, not a musician ; 
and the writer who uses his pen to produce an artis- 
tic composition is a manufacturer, not a creator. 
The true artist is always a prophet; he does, he 
knows not what nor why. The angel has flown to 
him with a live coal from off the altar and touched 
his lips. The message of God has come to him, and 
he has heard, and answered ‘‘ Heream 1; send me,” 
He is an instrument through which a divine breath 
is blowing ; the less self-conscious the instrument 
the diviner the music. Merely to have a good inten- 
tion does not crown poet, painter or author as a 
genius; but there is no true art that is not inflamed 
with a high, pure and noble purpose; no true genius 
but does his work for some other end than that of 
showing how perfectly he has learned and how skill- 
fully he can obey human art canons. - 

The lesson of Mrs. Stowe’s life is one which we can 
all profit by. Of all American story writers the one 
of most original and unique genius, the one most 
read and honored in all lands, she is also the one 
most unconscious of her own greatness. She is too 
full of truth and God; there isnoroom for self. Self- 
forgetfulness is the highest attribute of true genius. 
The egotist is always a little soul. To take the work 
which God has given us to do, to receive the message 
which God speaks to our own heart, and then to do 
that work, to repeat that message, seeking always to 
do it well, to speak it truthfully, but careless whether 
men praise it or condemn, careless whether it brings 
reward of fame or ignominy, of coronation or crucifix- 
ion, this is the true path to the highest, purest, best, 
noblestart. It will not make a Raphael of every painter, 
a Longfellow of every poet, or a Stowe of every story- 
writer, but it will give to every artist his own high- 
est inspiration, and will make his canvas, his 
story, his drama, the supreme achievement of his best 
ability. For capacity is never at its best save when 
it is inflamed by a divine purpose and inspired by 
the divine Spirit. 








HE KNEW IT ALL. 


} E always did. No one could ever teach him 
: anything. The first words he lisped when a 
baby were, ‘‘Oh yes! I know.” The first words he 
will speak when death ushers him into the Presence 
where the eternal glories are revealed will be, ‘‘ Yes! 
yes! I understand.” He never opened his eyes with 
wonder. He never asked troublesome questions, 
When a boy, neither father nor mother could teach 
him anything. He would rather any day pound his 
fingers than suffer his father to tell him how to drive 
a nail. He could milk a cow better than the hired 
man; and was not in the least disconcerted that the 
udders gave not a drop of milk; it was obstinate 
Polly’s fault ; ‘‘ never saw such a cow.” His mother 
in vain endeavored to teach him something about 
dress. He wore the loudest of neckties, and, as soon 
as he had liberty of purchase, the most extraordina- 
rily patterned pantaloons, and laughed at the ‘old 
woman’s” notions, His mother was always the 
‘‘old woman,” his father always an ‘‘ old fogy.” 

At last they sent him to a boarding-school, The 
father said, hopefully, ‘‘ School will knock some of 
the conceit out of him.” But the father either had 
not read or had not heeded Solomon’s wise saying, 
‘* Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar 
among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolish- 
ness depart from him,” Poor Solomon evidently 
had sorrowful experience with men that knew it all, 
The school was a mortar ; and the teacher and all 
the boys were pestles; but not even continued 
pounding did any good. The boy knew how to hold 
his pen better than the writing-master, and how to 
manage his voice better than the singing-master, and 
how to translate better than the Latin teacher, and 
how to bat and catch better than the ball-captain, 
and how to handle his knife and fork better than the 
motherly matron who made table habits her special 
care. The boys called him ironically ‘‘ the boss.” 
He took it as a compliment, and it added an inch to 
his height. At the end of a year he came back from 
school with a bigger stock of assurance than he had 
when he went there. His genius for conceit was 
amazing ; admirable, 

He went to college. He was at first a little taken 
aback that he had a dozen conditions to work out in 
the summer vacation ; and for once in his life he 
really did work hard, for he was ashamed to fail of 
entrance. But he attributed his conditions wholly 
to the stupidity of the professors ; and after he got 
in he faithfully fulfilled one-half of one of Paul’s 
exhortations : he diligently forgot those things that 
were behind. No secret society would have him; he 
assured himself and his friends that he would have 
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no secret society. The prayer-meeting could not 
shut him out, and he attended regularly and spoke 
always. He flunked with greater grace and ease 
than any fellow in the class, and said ‘‘ not prepared ” 
with as smiling self-assurance as if he had made the 
best recitation of the day. He did not get on the 
base-ball nine, owing to the prejudice of the captain, 
nor take an oratorical prize, though no one could 
deny that he was self-possessed on the stage. He 
ought to have been valedictorian ; but he did not 
even get a part. He saved his diploma by the skin 
of his teeth, and carried himself so loftily on grad- 
uating day that some sub-freshmen, who had come up 
to see how the college looked, thought he must be 
President of the Faculty. 

He went into business, His father had some 
influence and got him a place as clerk in a wholesale 
dry-goods house. He did not know cotton, woolen, 
and linen apart, nor a ledger from a journal; but he 
was a graduate of University, and from his 
pinnacle of lofty eminence he looked down with a 
serene and lofty self-complacency upon the members 
of the entire establishment, from the principal to 
the errand boy. He came late and went away early ; 
and always wore irreproachable kid gloves, and 
carried a delicate little cane. He talked of ‘‘ our 
house” so largely in evening gatherings that the 
girls supposed him to be a partner, and even 
practical men, after they had made large discounts, 
still estimated him at one hundred per cent. 
more than his real valuation. He married, of 
course; and his wife thinks that loyalty to her 
husband requires that she should think of him 
as highly as he thinks of himself. She tries 
faithfully to be loyal; but she is a sensible 
woman ; and it is very hard work. He is nowa man 
in middle life. He has shifted from place to place a 
dezen times, and has gone down a step or two at 
every shift. He now stands at the door of a retail 
store in Broadway and bows the customers in. He 
performs this service with such a lovely air that 
country shoppers suppose him to be the proprietor, 
and always address him by the name upon the sign. 
He acknowledges the compliment with a gracious 
smile, but in truth counts it no compliment at all. 
He assures his wife that if he and the head of the 
house could only change places he would make 
things buzz; for he knows a thing or two, and the 
head of the house is afool, But he still wears the 
unreproachable kids, and he walks to church on Sun- 
day morning with his wife, who has earned her own 
dress by furtive services for a compassionate uncle, 
with such a lordly air that the sexton pays him as 
much deference as though he were a millionaire, and 
every Sunday afternoon puzzles his head anew over 
the insoluble problem why so rich a gentleman 
should take a pew in the gallery instead of the center 
aisle, 

‘* Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there 
is more hope of an idiot than of him.” 











NOTES. 


It looks as though some of the gentlemen who have been 
flinging unfounded accusations about—some of them over 
their own names, other anonymously ; some in the columns 
of the newspapers, others in the gossip of the street—owed an 
apology for their bearing of false witness against their neigh- 
bors. It now appears that the programme of the Home 
Missionary meeting in New York was arranged not by Dr. 
Storrs but by Dr. Coe, and that he put the election of officers 
before the consideration of constitutional changes in order 
to give more full opportunity for calm and unhurried consid- 
eration of those changes. So says the ‘‘ Advance.” It also 
appears that there was ‘‘no caucus or even conference of 
those who were in the majority at that meeting.” So says 
the ‘‘Golden Rule.”’ The truth is that Dr. Storrs, in order 
to avoid all appearance of evi], had not even conferred with 
his most intimate friends respecting the course to be pursued 
at the meeting; and so little previous concert had there been 
that Mr. Beecher and Mr. Shearman, who were supposed by 
the extraordinary suspicions of some of those present to be 
leaders of the majority, came into collision at the, very be- 
ginning of the meeting, and did not pull together all the 
evening. 


A number of gentlemen of position and character have 
consented to act as a committee to raise funds for a memo- 
rial to Tyndale to be placed on the Thames Embankment in 
London. Tyndale is one of the greatest figures of the Ref- 
ormation, and the nobility of his life and importance of his 
work cannot be. too constantly kept in mind or too intelli- 
gently recognized. The impress of his mind on the English 
Bible is one of those indelible impressions which it is the 
fortune of few men to leave upon the future through the 
Bible. He has influenced and very materially modified the 
best English speech ; what Luther did for the German lan 
guage Tyndale has done in somewhat lesser degree for the 
English. It is in every way fitting that such a man should 
have a moble memorial in some commanding position, and 
since such @ memorial will very properly be located in Eng- 


land Americans ehonld count it a privilege to share in the 
enterprise. Tyndale belongs to all the English-speaking 
peoples. The committee include such gentlemen as ex-Pres- 
ident Mark Hopkins, Bishop Huntington, Mr. Dodge and 
the Rev. N. H. Egleston. *Mr. D. A. Heald, of the Home 
Insurance Company, 119 Broadway, bas consented to act as 
treasurer, and will receive contributions to the fund in this 
country. 


The Johns Hopkins University is doing in a quiet scholarly 
way the most valuable educational work in this country. 
There is a great deal of truth in Matthew Arnold's recent 
statement, that while there is a widespread general intelligence 
in this country there is very little of what may be called the 
highest type of echolarship. Our colleges and universities, 
as a rule, feed mainly the business clases, of which the coun- 
try is largely composed, and our professional men generally 
leave their scholarly taste behind them when they get into 
active life. There is, of course, a small but increasing body 
of scholars who are devoting themselves with great earnest- 
ness to purely intellectual pursuits, and the Johns Hopkins 
University is doing an immense service in augmenting the 
number and strengthening the influence of this company of 
cultured men. It stands purely for the higher education, 
and its influence must be to raise the standard of scholarship 
in all our colleges, and so, ultimately, through all our echools. 
It is pleasant to know that a greater number of applicants 
for fellowships and scholarships and more candidates for 
degrees are reported this year than ever before in the insti- 
tution. 


Probably the most imposing figure in the world just now is 
Colonel Alcott, who used to write to the “Tribune” on 
sorghum molasses, but who is nowin the solemn character 
of a Theosoph, barefooted, bareheaded, and clad in Buddhist 
garb, making a pilgrimage through the Himalaya Mountains. 
One by one he has drained all the ancient fountains of knowl- 
edge until now he is in communication with the Magi of the 
far off ages of antiquity. He works miracles so easily that 
his friends have ceased to be astonished, and as for Madame 
Blavatsky, did she not recenily create a teacup and saucer, 
at a Theosophic picnic, out of nothing? Sad to relate, how- 
ever, is the fact that a real Buddhist High Priest, who holds 
to the genuine faith, has recently denounced Madame Bla- 
vatsky and Colonel Alcott as ‘‘adventurers,” and declares 
that their miracles are ‘‘ founded on clumsy trickery, me- 
chanical wires, wheels and other machinery.” Thus it has 
ever been with the seekers after truth since the day when 
Socrates drank the hemlock. 


The annual report of the Hampton Institute, in Virginia, 
where Indian and Negro children are educated, is very hope- 
fulreading. In answer to a question often asked it declares 
that the death rate among the Indian pupils at the institution 
compares favorably with that at the agencies, and that, asa 
rule, the Indian students improve in health during their 
school life. The Indian boys have a notable quickness of 
apprehension which enables them to grasp the rudiments of 
knowledge very readily, and a remarkable facility for learn- 
ing trades and doing other work requiring skill. Their in- 
struction is confined mainly to practical branches of knowl- 
edge, but the experiment becomes more and more successful 
every year, and has demonstrated already the capacity of the 
Indian to receive education and his physical ability to endure 
the change of habits involved in surrendering savagedom for 
civilization. 


Mr. Robert D. Roosevelt is likely to make a nuisance of 
himeelf if he does not stop trying to find out what other 
people do not want him to know. He has really had the 
audacity, as a director of the Brooklyn Bridge, to make an 
attempt to discover how matters are managed, and as the 
result, has resigned, and written a very pointed and suggestive 
letter explaining his action. The idea that a director should 
really want to know anything about the company or cor- 
poration with which he is associated is simply preposterous 
in view of recent developments. Mr. Roosevelt's antiquated 
notions of thoroughness and duty are entirely out of date 
in the management of corporations. 


A new qualification for the office of bishop has been dis- 
covered ia England. The Rey. Ernest Wilberforce, who has 
just been elevated to the bishopric of Newcastle, is described 
by a London newspaper as ‘‘a moderate High Churchman, 
and a great lawn-tennis player.” This indicates a marked 
advance on the state of public sentiment which formerly 
accepted croquet as a clerical accomplishment. Lawn- 
tennis is a far more active and exhilarating sport, does not 
ally itself so readily with tea, and its acceptance by the Eng- 
lish Episcopate promises & more aggressive policy on the 
part of a venerable historic body of ecclesiastics. 


One of the latest additions to the ranks of the LL. D.s is 
Governor Crittenden, of Missouri, concerning whose new 
honor the St. Louis ‘‘ Globe-Democrat” is moved to say: 
“‘The idea that a man who, as governor, hired a murderer to 
kill an indicted criminal, should now be dubbed a Doctor of 
Laws is so preposterous that we are forced tosmile from ear 
toear.” Perhaps the Governor will now pay a little more 
respect to the laws ; but his elevation certainly does not tend 
to increase the value of the college degree, which Western 
institutions, even more than Eastern colleges, have done 
their best to make valueless. 





Mr. Vennor has surpassed himself in malignity. Under- 
standing perfectly that the American citizen universally sends 
his family into the country for the summer months, and 
spends his Saturdays and Sundays with them, this perverse 
Canadian weather prophet has taken it upon himself to set 
aside the Saturdays and Sundays of the summer to unfavor- 








the Hibernian American is always discovering in our rela- 
tions to the mother country, could not go further than this. 


Those Americans—and they are not ‘a few—who always 
speak of things and people European with bated breath and 
exaggerated emphasis are likely to get new inepiration from 
the presence of a real prince on American soil. It is 
announced that the second son of the Crown Prince of Ger- 
many will visit this country during the coming October. 
Fortunately there will be a vacation between the departure 
of Mr. Wilde and Prince Henry’s arrival, so our society will 
have some chance to recover its tone and catch its breath. 

Mr. Cameron's sky does not grow any brighter. The cloud 
that was no bigger than a man’s hand is fast filling the whole 
political heavens, and there is good reason to hope that the 
dictatorial Senator is to be put on the list of defeated bosses 
with Mr. Conkling. If these gentlemen could only realize 
how utterly dead they will be in five years they would pre- 
pare themselves for interment voluntarily, without imposing 
that disagreeable duty upon the Republican party. 


Long Island City, after enduring all the evils of corruption 
and plunder, has at length come to itself, appointed a Citi- 
zens’ Committee, and held an excited and enthusiastic mass- 
meeting. The most vigorous action against the scoundrels 
who have plundered the city for the last five years, and made 
its name asynonym for municipal imbecility and fraud, is 
promised, and every property owner ought to give his per- 
sonal attention te the matter. 


The annual attempt to carry a bill through the House of 
Lords legalizing the marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
has just been made, and defeated by the very small majority 
of four. Among those who voted for the bill were the Prince 
of Wales and his brothers, the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Albany. It now looks as if the adoption ot this measure 
would be secured at no distant date. 


Justice is often very slow, but that it is very sure is proved 
anew by the fact that a monument has at last been erected to 
the memory of Savonarola. The inscription reads ‘‘ Regen- 
erated Italy to Girolamo Savonarola, after 384 years.” 
How many of our public men could stand the test of waiting 
384 years for a recognition of their services to the Republic ? 


Inquiring Friends should send us their personal address. 
Here is one who complains that The Christian Union did not 
publish a review of George 8. Merriam’s boek ‘ The Living 
Way.” If he had sent his address we would have mailed a 
copy of the issue containing a column and a half review of 
the book. 


Judge Cowing has taken up the matter of the Hunter’s 
Point nuisance. This matter has been taken up so many 
times and dropped so incontinently that New York is getting 
diseouraged, and is beginning to believe that it is permanently 
condemned to horrible odors. 


If the morals of the Star Route defendants and their coun- 
sel are as bad as their manners, the heaviest judgment the 
court can impose will certainly fail to reach the enormity of 
the case. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any person sending an inquiry on any eubject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei.her 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 





Tam aninvalid. “The accursed hay dyspepsia has got me bitted 
and bridled”; besides I have severe bronchial trouble. I presume 
I must learn to live the short remainder of a skort life in compara- 
tive misery ; and, in order to offer to the disease what little re- 
sistance lieth in me, I desire further information concerning the 
chemical composition and food-value of different articles of diet, 
also in regard to the digestion and assimilation of food, and of the 
functions of nearly all the organs of the body concerned in the 
process, not only in health but in disease also, Could you suggest 
any book or books containing such information? also give me their 
cost? I have read Fothergill’s ** Indigestion and Bilioueness.” He 
refers in thatto Dr. Henry Bennet’s work, ‘‘ Nutrition in Health 
and Disease.” Please inform me where and at what price I can get 
that. Where can I get a thorough and comprehensive work on 
physiology—one containing the results of the latest researches in 
that branch? SuBSCRIBER. 

New Lonpon, O, 

Dr. Bennet’s work can be obtained through Wm. Wood & 
Co., Lafayette Place. The three great competing works on 
physiology are those ef Dr. Draper, Dr. Flint and Dr. Dal- 
ton—the latter is perhaps the best for popular use. But we 
strongly advise you to abandon entirely the idea that you 
cap regain or retain your health by reading medical treatises ; 
this is the surest possible way to make you a hypochondriac. 
The writer of this paragraph learned this lesson in youth. 
He began the study of a medical dictionary; he found in 
himself the symptoms of every successive disease—asthma, 
biliousness, consumption, dropsy and soon. He abandoned 
the book in despair by the time he got to gout, and has gained 
steadily in increasing health ever since by ceasing the 
habit of self-examination of his symptoms, and by eating 
and drinking what practical experience has shown agreed 
with him. 





I have in my possession two volumes entitled ‘* Aristotle’s Opera 
Omnia,” Ivce Ertant, published 1619. They are very large volumes— 
larger than Webster’s Unabridged, printed in parallel coluamns—one 
Latin, the other Greek—with the title-page in colors, with a vignette 
of the author. They arein a good state of preservation, bound in 
leather, gilt back, etc. I write to know if they are possibly as old as 
the title indicates—269 years—their value, and such general informa- 
tion as you may impart. A SUBSCRIBER. 

BraNcHVILte, N. J. 





able changes in the weather. Even British malice, which 


The work referred to is the following : ‘Opera omnia Grace 
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et Latine, veterum ac recentiorum interpretum studio emenda- 
tissima .. huic editioni accessit brevis ac perpetuus in 
omnes Aristotelis libros commentarius . authore 
Guill. Du Val. Parisus, 1619." 2 vols. folio. ‘‘ Editio as- 
sez estimée, et que on trouve rarement bien conditionneée 
quoique autrement elle soit commune; elle a été faite sur 
celle d’Is. Casaubon, dont nous venons de parlez.” Brunet: 
Manuel, 5th edit. VolI., 459. Brunet quotes prices from 
64 to 200 francs, say, $12.80 to $50. To obtain a bid for the 
work, or deposit it in London for sale, the owner should write 
to Bernard Quantch, 15 Piccadilly, London, sending a postage- 
stamp for answer. 

The date, 1619, which moves the pleased incredulity of the 
writer, we do not consider here overwhelming, as there are 
books in the Lenox Library in New York city more than 160 
years older. 





Will you please tell me what should be the dress of a Chinese 

mandarin? We desire to represent one in a church entertainment. 
A FRIEND. 

A mandarin of distinction is dressed in a long straight robe 
reaching nearly to the ankles; the sleeves are very full at 
the shoulder and narrow gradually to the wrist, forming 
there what we would call a flowing sleeve. The boots are 
made of satin, silk or calico, having very thick soles. When 
in public, the mandarin wears a heavily embroidered silk gar- 
ment over his other garment, which reaches to the knees. 
This is sometimes trimmed with fur. Around the neck are 
strings of coral beads, and the head is covered with a cap of 
velvet or silk with a red ball on the top with peacock feath- 
ers hanging from it. These last are marks of distinction con- 
ferred by the Emperor. The embroidered bird on the breast 
distinguishes the mandarin of civil rank from the one of 
military rank, who wears a dragon. In summer the dress 
differs in material, the outer garment consisting of a long 
cotton garment, the shoes of woven rattan, hat of same ma- 
terial covered with hair, and the mandarin always carries a 
fan and handkerchief. 


How has the Christ, the Incarnate God, by his sufferings, pro- 
vided a way of forgiveness for us? 

How, we cannot say. But that he has not only taught the 
truth and set an example, but also by his sufferings taken 
away from the guilty conscience the burden of sin, is a fact 
equally attested by Scripture and experience. ‘‘ He has 
been manifested to put away sin, by the sacrifice of himself.” 
Itis ‘‘ by his stripes” that we are healed. ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleaneth us from all sin.” ‘' Christ 
also suffered for us.” These are Scripture statements, and 
the testimony of Christian experience is equally explicit. 
No other religion except the Christian has given peace to 
the conscience ; no other literature except Christian litera- 
ture has in it the songs of peace. No other form of Chris- 
tianity except that which holds fast to a suffering Saviour 
has ever had power to either relieve from the burden of the 
past or to awaken and inspire a new and divine life for the 
future. 


A SuBsscrIBER.—Good religious reading for children will be 
found in the following books: ‘Talks to Boys and Girls about 
Jesus,” by the Rev. Wm F. Crafts, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York; price, $1.50. ‘‘ Bible Images,” by James 
Wells, price, $1.25; ** Child’s Life of Jesus,’ by R. Newton, 
price 25 cents, and ‘‘ Hosannas of the Children,” by J. R. Mc- 
Daff, price $1.50, published by Carter Brothers. ‘‘ Coming 
to Confirmation,” price 15 cents, and ‘‘ Prayers for Children,” 
price 40 cents ; published by T. Whittaker. ‘‘ The Children’s 
Church Service Book and Hymnal,” by R. Heber Newton, 
published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co.; price 40 cents. 





Does the Lake of Geneva, in the State of New York, freeze over 
in winter? If not, can you give the reason why, either by letter or 
through your Inquiring Friends. And oblige, R. M. 

BrrMIncHaM, Conn., 1982. 

You probably mean Seneca Lake, on which Geneva is 
situated. It has frozen over two or three times in fifty years, 
but is usually open all winter and has a steamboat running 
regularly on it. The lake is very deep and is fed by count- 
less springs. We know no other reason for its not freezing 
over. 


A young man, studying under a skilled teacher, has for some years 
been singing in the choir of his own church without compensation. 
A neighboring church of Christian denomination, with a form of 
worship much like that of his own church, has invited him to sing 
in ite choir for a salary. His pastor warns him of the “filthy lucre. 

May 14, 1882, A READER. 

It is no more improper to receiye pay for singing in a 
choir than to receive pay for preaching in a pulpit. 





A SuBscriber, Texas.—There are no catalogues of en- 
gravings published in New York at present. The publishers 
have found it impossibie to keep the catalogues up in conse- 
quence of the continual changes in the trade. A catalogue 
of photographs is issued by Kirchner & Co., 10 East 14th 
Street, N. Y., which contains a small list of engravings with 
names of artists and of the paintings from which the en- 
gravings are taken. 


Ruopg IsLanDER.—The word ‘“‘peer” derived from the 
Latin word par—equal—signifies one of the same rank or 
quality, and it is applied to noblemen because they original- 
ly regarded themselves as equally sovereign with the king. 





The best manual of mineralogy is Dana’s. There are 
three editions—1. a large one for $10; 2. medium, #5; 3. 
popular, $5 50; which one our correspondeat needs depends 
on his attainments. 





Ts it correct to say 12 P.M. for midnight, as it is 12 M. for midday? 
If not, what is the proper way of expressing it ? C. B. 
Yes. As correct to say 12 P. M. as to say 11 P. M. 





POETS OF EARTH. 
By 8. H. THarer. 


H, be not ether-borne, pgets of earth ; 
Stretch not your wings to such a cloudless height 
As ne’er to know the darkness of the night, 
As ne’er to feel the touch of grief or mirth 
That lives in human sympathy, whose birth 
Is longed for in this world of love and blight ; 
Ye, too, must drink of sorrow and delight, 
Mast taste the joy of hope, ard feel its dearth ; 
God's service lies not out of reach, and heaven 
Is found alone through lowly ministry ; 
Some souls there are whose dumb chords wait the breath 
Of other souls, divinely gifted, given 
To voice the grander tones, and lead the way 
To immortality, through life and death. 


THE STOWE GARDEN PARTY. 
T was a rare party which, last week Wednesday, 
June 14, assembled under the spreading elms of 
ex-Gov. Claflin’s summer home, in response to the 
following invitation: 
Mesers. Houghton, Mifflin & Company request the pleasure of 
your presence at a Garden Party in honor of the Birthday of 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
at ‘‘ The Old Elms” (the residence of Hon, William Claflin), Newton- 
ville, Mass., on Wednesday, June 14, 1882, from 3 to7 P M. 
4 PaRK STREET, BosTon,} 
June 1, 1882. f 
Rarely was ever so strong a three-fold cord woven 
to draw together a literary company. The triple host 
were Houghton, Mifilin & Co., whose list of American 
authors is certainly not surpassed, if it is equaled, by 
that of any other American publisher; Mrs. Stowe, 
whose name is honored wherever honor is paid to 
genius consecrated to humanity; and ex-Gov. and 
Mrs. Claflin, whose ideal New England home has been 
the gathering-place of so many literary circles and the 
birth-place of so many Christian and educational 
movements. I doubt whether ever on any occasion 
under one roof-tree have been gathered so many men 
and women eminent for personal culture and literary 
achievement. To name all the well-known would be 
to write a catalogue of the two hundred or more invited 
guests who were present. First, of course, her whose 
birthday was the occasion for the gathering, Mrs. 
Stowe, with her singularly thoughtful face, dreamy in 
repose, translucent in action, as though the light-giv- 
ing soul within shone through the transparent counte- 
nance ; then Henry Ward Beecher, whose eye 1s not 
dimmed nor his natural force abated at almost three- 
score and ten; his wife, whose face has grown beauti- 
ful, under the influence of years and sorrow, with that 
womanly beauty which youth in all its bloom can 
never match; John G. Whittier, tall, spare, slightly 
stooping, whom years and fame have made no whit 
less shy than he was when a boy, and who shuns praise 
as most men shun blame; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, the 
rare intellectuality of whose finely chiseled face and 
keen black eyes fascinate you before you know the 
owner’s name; Oliver Wendell Holmes, who grows 
younger every year, and in the unconscious glee- 
fulness of his presence will be a boy at the 
further end of eternity; Mrs. Burnett, whom one 
can readily imagine captivating, with her piquant man- 
ner and her sparkling conversation, the society of 
Washington, as she has the larger society of America 
by her dramatic pen; J. T. Trowbridge, who might, 
with only a change of dress, act to perfection the part 
of his own Vagabond—who, indeed, we venture to 
think, might have won large histrionic honors on the 
stage, if he had not preferred to write dramas rather 
than perform them; Lucy Larcom, whose face and fig- 
ure suggest a warm motherly heart, rather than a poet’s 
aerial imagination ; Judge Tourgee, whose serene and 
unwrinkled brow gives no hint of a life the better part 
of which has been spent under the harrow; Mrs. Sena- 
tor Hawley, the quiet grace of whose intellectual con- 
versation reminds one strongly of Mrs. Garfield, as, in- 
deed, in some respects, does her face and figure and 
bearing ; A. Bronson Alcott, last of the Concord phi- 
losophers ; Mr. Munroe, late editor of ‘‘ Harper’s Young 
People,” attesting his love for children and children’s 
love for him by the nestling of his sister’s baby in his 
arms; Mrs. Lucy Stone, whom suffrage responsibilities 
have not made thin nor worn, and who belies all cari- 
catures of strong-minded women by her matronly face 
and carriage; Mrs. Moulton, Mrs. Bayard Taylor, 
T. B. Aldrich, Dr. Mulford, James Parton, Horace E. 
Scudder, E. P. Whipple, Justin Winsor, Edward At- 
kinson, Edward and Charles Beecher, Professor Stowe, 
W. H. Rideing, Abby Sage Richardson, Augustus Hop- 
pin, W. D. Howells, Professor Bowne, Mrs. Diaz, Cur- 
tis Guild, Dr. Knight—indeed it would be almost easier 
to make a list of persons eminent in American litera- 
ture who were absent or unaccounted for than of those 
who were present either in petson or by letter. 
It was perhaps ten minutes after three when I drove 


up to the door, and the house was already well filled 
with guests, and the band was playing on the front 
piazza. The day was perfect. Lowell’s line, 
** What is so rare as a day in June,” 

was in every one’s mind, and on not afew lips. It 
came to be the common greeting, instead of the more 
prosaic, ‘‘What a beautiful day.” The ‘‘Old Elms” 
has not been spoiled by that painful precision which 
in so many suburban residences robs nature of her 
grace, and makes her awkward and angular by making 
her artificial. The shaven lawn about the house runs 
down to meet the waving grass which is permitted to 
play with the breeze, and to keep as its homely com- 
panions the buttercups and daisies. ‘The great elms 
droop down their branches till their slender tips play 
catch with the long grass; and you bow your head to 
pass beneath them. The well-kept walks do not cut 
up the grass into little plots and squares ; they are but 
few; grass is softer as well as prettier than gravel, 
and you walk on carpet softer than Persian or Turkish 
rugs. The rocky fernery is a rare tangle, just trimmed 
enough to keep it from being unkempt; just wild 
enough to attest that nature is allowed liberty at the 
‘*Old Elms,” and to suggest the thought that beauty, 
like everything else, thrives best where liberty is 
counted sacred. This spirit of the ‘‘Old E'ms” pvr- 
vaded its garden party. The presentations were as lit- 
tle formal no hard and fast lines were observed; no 
rigid ceremonials. 

For a little while Mrs. Stowe sat on the sofa in the 
parlor conversing with one or two special friends, but 
where arriving guests could easily find her. Then 
she slipped away, and joined a group in an adjoining 
room; and a remarkable group it was: John G. Whit- 
tier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Dr. Mulford, Mrs. Stowe, carrying on their conversa- 
tion as unconsciously as though there were not a score 
of auditors looking on and listening about them. 
There was a table spread in the dining-room; but one 
can always eat, and one cannot always converse with 
such company, so what there was in the dining-room 
I do: ot know; I did not even, look in to see. There 
was a tent on the iawn at the side of the house; and 
thither, about forr o’clock, by a sort of common im- 
pulse and one by one, the company gathered. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stowe occupied the center of the platform ; 
gathered about them quite informally were her broth- 
ers, a few special guests, and a band of three or four 
stringed instruments. But here, as elsewhere, there 
was no formality; almost a formlessness. That Puri- 
tan and unconscious simplicity which is perhaps the 
distinguishing characteristic of Mrs. Stowe’s genius— 
is it not characteristic of all true genius ?—was happily 
not set aside. 

The exercises were opened—if exercises they can be 
called—by a brief and happy address from Mr. Hough- 
ton, the senior member of the firm who are now the 
publishers of Mrs. Stowe’s most important novels. He 
is aman a little beyond middle life, the firm lines of 
whose mouth indicate tenacity of purpose, the kindly 
glance of whose eyes indicatesa warm heart. Starting 
in life as a practical printer, he has become by his own 
energy the founder of the Riverside Press and the head 
of the house which publishes the writings of Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Whittier and Mrs. Stowe. He read his 
address ; it was as follows: 

MR. HOUGHTON’S ADDRESS. 

We have met two or three times,within the last few years, toset up, 
as it were, milestones in the lives of some of those who are justly es- 
*teemed the creators of American literature. Or. this occasion one 
thought oppresses us all. Two of the most eminent, whose grace 
and benignity cheered and exalted our former gatherings, are with us 
in bodily presence no more. The voice of our beloved Longfellow is 
hushed, but the cadences of his sweet songs will vibrate in our mem- 
ories while life lasts. We shall never look agair upon the benign 
countenance of our revered Emerson, but his precepts are written, as 
with the point of a diamond, upon our hearts. 

We come together again to celebrate a birthday, but what is the 
number of the birthday we will not inquire. If we estimate the age 
of our beloved guest by the amount of work she has accomplished, 
the number of her years would rank with those of the antediluvians. 
But if we judge by the vigor and freshness of her writings, and by 
her universal sympathy with young and old, we must say that she 
has‘discovered the fountain of perpetual youth somewhere else, if not 
among the everglades of Florida, where Ponce de Léon sought it in 
vain. You have all doubtless heard the apocryphal stories of the 
difficulties encountered by the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 
getting @ publisher, and of the marvelous sales of the first editions ; 
but few here probably realize how great is its circulation to-day. 
This book began by being a prophecy, and is now history, and it is 
the rare felicity of its author to realize this fact in her own life-time. 
The wanderings of Ulysses, the exploits of the heroes of the Iliad, 
and the trials of Aineas, because so intensely human, are the bonds 
which unite us to the civilizations that existed centuries ago; 
but the great epic of our age is the narrative of the wanderings an‘ 
sorrows of Uncle Tom; and his trials, and the victories which he 
wrought for this epoch are to be our Iliad and neid for centuries to 
come. Providence selects its own instruments, and rules in the 
affairs of individuals as of nations. Behold the training which was 
necesgary, and the fruits of which are seen, in the author of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Descended from the Puritan stock of the straitest 
sect; educated in the severe school of; New England Calvinism ; 
living in her early married life in the great West, on the borders of 
a slave State, where as a young housekeeper she had to struggle 
with the whimsicalities and impracticabilities of Topsy, and where 
the real tragedies as well as the comedies of slavery were acted 
daily before her eyes; where the very atmosphere favored a broad 





charity (not so congenial to New England) which pitied and sym- 
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pathized alike with the slave and the slaveholder, while intensely 
hating the system of slavery itself; again removing to a quiet New 
England village, where her time was divided between exacting house- 
hold cares, the instruction of pupils and the eontemplation of the'great 
problems of sin, retribution, foreknowledge and free will—with such 
a training and ench experiences, who can wonder that while kneel- 
ing at the communion tale, and meditating upon the infinite sor- 
rows and ignominy of Him who gave himself for the redemption of 
humanity, she shoald have been inspired with the vision of another 
life of suffering and sacrifice, by which a race should be redeemed, 
and that while she mused the fire burned, and from the white heat 
came forth the vivid picture of the death of that other man of sor- 
rows, 80 likeits great prototype—as like as a human copy can be to a 
divine original. Ineed go no further. What followed the issue of 
this truly wonderful book you all know, and in the struggle many of 
you took an active part. From that first day when her two chil- 
dren, ten and twelve years of age, convulsively wept over the sor- 
rows of Uncle Tom, and one of them exclaimed; “Oh, mamma, 
slavery is the most cursed thing in the world!” the story has been 
repeated under every sky, in every land; translated into nearly every 
tongue. Crowned heads, statesmen, scholars and the people have 
alike read, wept over and applauded the simple story. And to-day 
our own beloved country is redeemed. Slavery with all its attend- 
ant evils has disappeared forever, and no one, either North or South, 
desires it back again. 

But the production of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is not the only ser- 
vice done to literature by our honored guest. Her other writings are 
inimitable in their way, as illustrating New England life and teach- 
ing the homely virtues of truth and duty; as for instance, “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” ** Oldtown Folks,” ‘*Sam Lawson’s Fireside 
Stories,” and the other books which we all know so well. But as the 
sun In his meridian splendor absorbs the orbs of night, so “* Uncle 
Tom” by its universs! human interest eclipses these other books, 
which woald make the reputation of any author. 

And now, honored madam, as— 

** When to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea northeast winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest,” 
so the benedictions of the lowly and the blessings of all conditions 
of men are brought to yon to-day on the wings of the wind from 
every quarter of the globe, but there will be no fresher laurels to 
crown this day of your rejoicing than are brought by those now 
before you, who have been your co-workers in the strife; who have 
wrestled and suffered, fought and conquered, with you; who rank 
you with the Miriams, the Deborahs, and the Judiths of old, and 
who new shout back the refrain, when you utter the inspired song: 
** Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously,” 
‘The Almighty Lord hath disappointed them by the hand 
of a woman.” 

Mr. Houghton then introduced Henry Ward Beecher, 
saying, ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe declines at present tosay anything, 
but she has a younger brother here who occasionally 
speaks a piece, and I will ask him for her.” 

Mr. Beecher was received with a hearty applause 
which attested that he was with appreciative friends. 
He is a man of many moods; and it is difficult 
to say which is his best mood. On Wednesday 
it was a quiet one. He spoke without a single 
gesture, and without once raising his voice above 
a conversational tone. He controlled his audience 
wholly by the inflections of his voice; rather, 
wholly by the inflections of his mind, of which 
the voice was but the facile and obedient instrument. 
But he absolutely controjled them; his audience 
were in full sympathy with him; and he carried 
them with him in those instantaneous flashes 
from grave to gay, from pathos to humor, which are 
so characteristic of him, and so utterly incompre- 
hensible to some of his stolid critics. He spoke as 
follows :* 

MR. BEECHER’S ADDRESS, 

I don’t know whether it is in good taste for any member of 
my father’s family to join in the laudation of Mrs. Stowe, but, if it is, 
I am the very proper one to doit. I know that for a long time after 
the publication of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ there were a great many 
very wise people who said they knew that she never wrote it her- 
self, but that I did it. The matter took so scandalous a form that I 
determined to put an end to it, and wrote, therefore—‘t Norwood.” 
(Laughter.) That killed the thing dead. [(Laughter.) 1 will admit 
that I had something to do with ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I recollect 
that Mrs. Stowe asked me one day whether I took “The National 
Era.” I said no; but I would, if necessary. What was going to 
harpen? She said that Dr. Bailey had sent her some money to write 
a story for that paper, as far as that money would go; that it would 
run through three or four numbers, for when she first planned 
“Uncle Tom” she thought it would occupy at least three or four 
cop'es of the paper. When in the progress of the publication people 
became very much excited, and it was resolved to publish the story 
in a volume, she was still writing it, and John P. Jewett, who was the 
publisher, said that the book must be limited to one octavo volume. 
Such was the low estate of anti-slavery literature that it was not be- 
lieved that an anti-slavery book of more than one volume would find 
readers. I sat down and wrote a most persuasive letter to her to kill 
off ‘‘Uncle Tom” quick, and to give to the world the book in one 
volume, if she expected it to be read. What became of that letter I 
don’t know, and perhaps she cannot recollect, but, with a peculiarity 
which belongs to no other member of my father's family, she had her 
own way about it. [Laughter.] Now, I think we might have a good 
experience meeting here this afternoon if everyone would tell under 
what circumstances he read the book and how he acted. I can still 
remember plainly the circumstances under which I finished it. I had 
got well into the second volume. It was Thursday. Sunday was 
looming up before me, and at the rate at which I was going there 
would not be time to finish it before Sunday, and I could never 
preach till I had, So I eet myself to it and determined to finish it be- 
fore Sunday. I had got a considerable ways into the second volume, 
and I recommended my wife to goto bed. I didn’t want anybody 
down there. I soon began tocry. Then I went and shut all the 
doors, for I did not want any one to see me. Then I eat down toit 
and finished it that night, for I knew that only in that way would I 
be able to preach on Sunday. I know that many of yon must 
have read it something as I did at that time. 

Iam in sympathy with you in your rejoicing this afternoon, for 
your courtesy shown to my sister and your sister; for she has won 


* We borrow the admirable report of the Boston “ Daily Adver- 
tiser,” 





that place in the hearts of many. [{Applause.] I leave the gratula- 
tions to you. Professor Guyot, of Princeton, says that progress in 
the world is like the development of plant life. It has three periods 
of growth. The first is that in the soil—growth bythe root. The 
second is a more accelerated one—growth by the stem, The third is 
the most rapid of all—growth by the blossom and fruit. The world 
has been growing by the root, obscurely, lingeringly, slowly. It is 
growing by the stem now, very much faster. It is beginning to 
break into the blossom and fruit, when progress will be wonderful 
compared with our past experience in all other periods. Other years 
have seen great changes, but men in this generation have seen 
ehanges begin and have seen their ripening fruit. Weare now living 
in that period of the world in which you have a long time of former 
life compressed, and men may see the beginning and end of a great 
movement. I have always been glad that that noble man, Mr. 
Garrison, lived to see the chains broken and the slaves go free. 
{Applanse,} It took only the golden middie part of his life to see 
the beginning and the end. Mrs. Stowe, when a wife and mother, 
established in life, began her part of this great work. She yet 
numbers her years here, and their blossom is on her head. It 
lingers long, and long may it linger before it falls. [(Applause.)} 
She saw the slavery evil intrenched in all the power of politics, in 
all the power of government, in all the power of commerce, and with 
the benediction of a sham religion, at the time in which she entered 
upon this career. And, behold! where is it to-day? It is in history 
only. Upon that black cloud that rested over all the land has risen 
the sun of righteousness. In a short period have occurred these 
great changes in ways that no man would have brought about. It is 
God who has done it, 

Of course you all sympathize with me to-day, but standing in this 
place I do not see your faces more clearly than I see those of my 
father and my mother, Her I only knew asa mere babe-child. He 
was my teacher and my companion, A more guileless soul than he, 
a more honest one, more free from envy, from jealousy and se)fish- 
ness, I never knew. Though he thought he was great by his theol- 
ogy, everybody else knew he was great by his religion. [Applause.) 
My mother is to me what the Virgin Mary is toa devout Catholic. 
She was a woman of great nature, profound as a philosophical 
thinker, greatin argument, with a kind of intellectual imagination, 
diffident, not talkative—in that respect I take after her [laughter] ; 
a woman who gave birth to Mrs. Stowe, whose graces and excellen- 
ces she probably more than any other of her children—we number 
but thirteen—has possessed. I suppose that in bodily resemblance 
perhaps she is not like my mother, but in mind I presume she is 
most like her. I thank you for my father’s sake and for my mother’s 
sake for the courtesy, the friendliness and the kindness which you 
give to Mrs. Stowe. [Applause.]} 


This was the address, it may almost be said the only 
address, of the afternoon. Edward seecher made a 
plea for woman suffrage, Judge ,Tourgee and Edward 
Atkinson, in response to impromptu calls, gave some 
accounts of personal experience in reading ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ;” but no attempt was made to interpret 
by spoken words either the value of Mrs. Stowe’s 
service or the lesson of her life. Perhaps this reticence 
was wise ; and certainly it was amply compensated for 
by the abundance and variety of the poetry. Poems 
were read by or for John G. Whittier, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, J. T. Trowbridge, Mrs. Henry F. Allen (Mrs. 
Stowe’s daughter) and Miss Charlotte Fiske Bates. To 
select from so many that were so good is difficult ; but 
att is long and newspaper columns are short, and I 
put in place here the two poems which I am sure the 
readers of The Christian Union would be most un- 
willing to see omitted. Mr. Whittier’s was read for 
him by Mr. Sanborn; Mr. Holmes put as much addi- 
tional fire into his own verse by his elocution as he 
put into it originally by his pen. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER'S POEM. 


Thrice welcome from the Land of Flowers 
And golden-fruited orange bowers 

To this sweet, green*turfed June of ours! 
To her, who in our evil time 

Dragged into light the nation’s crime 
With strength beyond the strength of men, 
And mightier than their sword her pen ;— 
To her who world-wide entrance gave 

To the log cabin of the slave, 

Made all his wrongs and sorrows known, 
And all earth’s languages his own !— 
Welcome from each and all to her 

Whose Wooing of the Minister 

Revealed the warm heart of the man 
Beneath the creed-bound Paritan, 

And taught the kinship of the love 

Of man below and God above: 

To her whose vigorous pencil-strokes 
Sketched into life her Oldtown Folks, 
Whose fireside stories, grave or gay, 

In quaint Sam Lawson’s vagrant way, 
With old New England’s flavor rife, 
Waifs from her rude idyllic life, 

Are racy as the legends old 

By Chaucer or Boccaccio told :— 

To her who keeps, through change of place 
And time, her native strength and grace, 
Alike where warm Sorrento smiles, 

Or where, by birchen-shaded isles 

Whosee summer winds have shivered o’er 
The icy drift of Labrador, 

She lifts to light the priceless Pearl 

Of Harpswell’s angel-beckoned gir!) :— 

To her at threescore years and ten 

Be tributes of the tongue and pen, 

Be honor, praise and heart-thanks given, 
The loves of earth, the hopes of heaven! 
Ah! dearer than the praise that stirs 

The air to-day, our love is hers ! 

She needs no guaranty of fame 

Whose own is linked with Freedom's name, 
Long ages after ours shall keep 

Her memory living while we sleep ; 

The waves that wash our gray coaat lines, 
The winds that rock the Southern fines 
Shall sing of her: the unending years 
Shall tell her tale in unborn ears. 

And when with sing and follies past 





Are numbered color-hate and caste, 
White, black and red shall own as one, 
The noblest work by woman done, 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES'S POEM, 
If every tongue that speaks her praise 
For whom I shape my tinkling phrase 

Were summoned to the table, 

The vocal chorus that would meet 

Of mingling accents harsh or sweet 

From every land and tribe would beat 
The polygiots of Babel. 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and Low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian serf, the Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian and Mantchoo 
Would shout, “* We know the lady.” 


Know her! Who knows not Uncle Tom 
And her he learned his gospel from 
Has never heard of Moses ; 
Full well the brave black hand we know 
That gave to freedom’s grasp the hoe 
That killed the weed that nsed to grow 
Among the Southern roses, 


When Archimedes, long ago, 

Spoke ont so grandly ** dos pou sto,— 
Give me a place to stand on, 

I'll move your planet for you, now,” 

He little dreamed or fancied how 

The sto at last should find its pow 
For woman’s faith to stand on. 

Her lever was the wand of art, 

Her fulcrum was the human heart 
Whence all unfailing aid is ; 

She moved the earth! Its thunders pealed, 

Its mountains shook, its temples reeled, 

The blood-red fountains were unsealed, 
And Moloch sunk to Hades. 

All through the conflict, up and down 

Marched Uncle Tom and Old John Brown, 
One ghost, one form ideal. 

And which was false and which was true, 

And which was mightier of the two, 

The wisest sibyl never knew, 
for both alike were real. 

Sister, the holy maid does well 

Who counts her beads in convent cell, 
Where pale devotion lingers ; 

But she who serves the sufferer’s needs, 

Whose prayers are spelt in loving deeds, 

May trust the Lord will count her beads 
As well as human fingers. 

When Truth herself was Slavery’s slave, 

Thy hand the prisoned suppliant gave 
The rainbow wings of fiction. 

And Truth who soared descends to-day 

Bearing an ang?!’s wreath away, 

Its lilies at thy feet to lay 
With heaven’s own benediction. 


It was a sight not to be forgotten to watch the sweet 
unconscious face of Mre. Stowe as these and the other 
poems were read, and to envy the capacity to sit there 
listening to these songs in apparent entire oblivion of 
the two hundred auditors who were listening with her 
and looking at her. At last she was presented to the 
audience, who rose as by a common impulse to greet 
her, and stood while in a few simple words, beautiful 
in their simplicity, she contrasted the condition of the 
negro quarter a of a century ago and now, and plead 
for a serener trust in God, whose power and whose 
love are equal to every exigency, and under whose 
government ‘“‘everything that ought to happen is 
going to.” 

Then the audience broke up and scattered in groups 
about the grounds; and shook hands once more; and 
chatted; and were introduced to old friends long 
known through literature but never seen before; and 
gradually departed, leaving the ‘‘Old Elms” to its calm 
repose and its special guests to a dinner long to be 
remembered by the few that were privileged to share 
it, but to which The Christian Union has no authority 
to invite the public even as onlookers. i 

Boston, June 15, 1882 








A WOMEN’S MEETING. 


By M. M. MoBryprg. 


E use this term as more comprehensive than 

‘* Mothers’ Meeting,” although the idea is the 

same, and the latter name is more generally employed; 
but a “‘ Women’s Meeting” is for the help and pleas- 
ure of all poor women and girls who can be brought 
under its influence. These meetings should, if possi- 
ble, be held in the afternoon, that they may not take 
women from their homes at night; forif a woman 
goes out at night without her husband why should 
nota man go out at night without his wife? There 
are so many different ways of conducting ‘‘ Women’s 
Meetings ” that we hesitate to point out any particu- 
lar plan. They should be adapted to the wants of 
each community, and be made so social and helpful as 
to be bright spots in life—times of which the members 
may think with pleasure as giving them at least one 
hour of rest and e2joyment ina hard week. Those 
in charge should “© cheerful, sympathetic, helpfu 
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women, who should, as far as possible, make them- 
selves acquainted with the humble life of all the 
members, that they may better understand their needs, 
be ready to hear of their trials and difficulties, to give 
them, advice and sympathy and to help where 
help is possible. Music is always a great attraction ; 
every meeting will come to have its favorite hymns, 
which should be often sung, that the familiar words 
and tunes may remain in the memory and bring cheer 
to weary hours. The teaching should be as simple 
and practical as possible ; of the distinctly religious 
element it is not needful to speak to a Christian com- 
munity, though it should never be omitted. The sub- 
jects bearing on the daily life of the people should be 
carefully explained and plain duties pointed out. 
There are many useful books written for the use of 
those who engage in this work, on such subjects as 
ventilation, cleanliness, the proper preparation of 
food, nursing, etc., also talks on various good and bad 
habits which ought to be cultivated or avoided, and 
these are cften of great value. But oral teaching, 
when practicable, always appeals more directly to the 
heait and life than anything read froma book. ‘‘Go 
speak to the people all the words of this life,” was the 
angel-sent message to the first Christian teachers. 

Of the inducements offered to those who will not 
attend such meetings simply for the sake of what they 
can hear and learn, they will differ with circumstances 
and opportunities. We hold that itis not good at such 
times to give anything for nothing. A ‘Coal Club,” 
a ‘Penny Fund,” a “Money” or ‘Clothing Loan” 
will be found very useful in this connection, also the 
opportunity afford to buy shoes, clothing, carpet, 
towels, bedding, or household goods, by paying for 
them in small weekly sums, of which we will speak 
more particularly in another paper. 








THE QUIET, RESTFUL SOUTH. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 
By Cyuarves A. RayMonp. 


Il. 

7 E who said ‘‘ The world does not know its great- 

est men,” might have added, ‘‘nor its greatest 
blessings.” Whoever has sailed over the beautiful 
waters of Mobjack Bay, the name given tothe southwest 
arm of the Chesapeake, and has observed the low points 
of land bordered by extensive marshes, has received but 
a faint conception, from visible objects, of the pleasant 
cottage homes that dot the shores of the tidal rivers, 
and the quiet beauty of their surroundings. Of wild 
fowl, such as ducks, geese, and occasionally swans, he 
will see a great and plentiful variety. The fleets of 
small oyster vessels around him, with the piles of 
recently caught bivalves on the culling-boards, and 
just taken from their native beds, will suggest the 
idea of luxurious abundance. The immense “fish- 
pounds,” with their forest of stakes and extensive 
‘‘hedging ” running shorewards in all directions, and 
with their daily catch of thousands of shad, herrings, 
and other delicious fish, will impress him with the 
conviction that there are untold treasures beneath the 
beautiful waters. But he will see nothing, as he looks 
landward, of the abundance and independence of the 
homes from which come these toilers of the sea, who 
are so active and industrious around him. Neither 
does the tourist ever pass through this region to be- 
hold its peculiarities, and describe to the outside 
world its charms. There are no lines of travel 
through its borders, and so thoroughly is it intersected 
by the many tidal rivers that project themselves in- 
land that neither stranger nor tramp of any kind seeks 
to become acquainted with its hospitable inhabitants. 
It is thus, from the necessities and advantages of its 
situation, almost unknown, except by those whose 
homes have been some time within its boundaries. To 
such, Mathews County is the land of all lands. No- 
where do-the waters appear so beautiful and so pro- 
ductive. Nowhere are the lands so bright, the roads 
80 perfect, the men so kind or the women so efficient. 
What the Swiss mountains and valleys are to their 
natives, or the marshy plains of the Landes to their 
stilted shepherds, that and more are the waters and 
surroundings of their native county to those born and 
raised in this favored region. 

And there are many justifying causes for this pecu- 
liar attachment. Nature has here richly and abundantly 
lavished her gifts. These tidal rivers, extending in- 
land from ten to twenty miles, bring to every man’s 
door the abundance of the sea. What to others are 
expensive luxuries to him are freely given for the cost 
of taking. In his woods are squirrels, turkeys, deer, 
opossums, coons and foxes to gratify his tastes, if of 
sporting propensities. In his fields are partridges in 
great numbers, with svipe, woodcock and field-larks 
always to be found when sought for. Wild geese and 
ducks are abundant, and sometimes swan are seen 
within a few hundred yards of his dwelling. The cli- 
mate is beautifully tempered to his needs. He has but 
little ice and snow in winter, and in summer the cool 


ocean breezes are constant and invigorating. The 
soil is kind and productive. He can raise with a little 
labor all the choicest products of the North and South 
with equal effort. He needs but little money for the 
luxuries that his own little farm does not furnish. And 
as for health, there are around him no local causes of 
disease known. If be wishes to travel by land or 
water, he is equally at home upon both elements. He 
owns alike his horse and his sail-boat; and to him, 
as to his fathers before him, public conveyances in his 
county are uncared for and unknown. The currency, 
the stock-market, the cost of rent and provisions, 
the political questions of national interest never 
greatly agitate him. Fashion does not tyrannize over 
him. His wife is healthy and skillful, his cbildren 
hardy. He owns his home and its surroundings, and 
he owesno man. Ifthere is drought upon the land, the 
sea furnishes him both food and money. If markets 
are expensive, he raises his cotton and shears his sheep; 
his wife or daughters spin and weave and make his gar- 
ments. Little does he care whether greenbacks, gold 
or silver be declared the legal currency of the nation, 
for his hens lay their eggs in wonderful profusion, and 
eggs are current at country stores for groceries and all 
family luxuries. Such independence, amid such sur- 
roundings, may well find heartfelt appreciation. 

Such was the locality and such were the people that 
I now started to investigate. My objective point was 
to learn the truth concerning mosquitoes and malaria. 
I have usually found them somewhere else—down in 
the valley or over the creek. Knowing this to bea 
peculiarity concerning each of these objects I deter- 
mined to explore, and ask no questions. 

I was cordially welcomed on my arrival at a friend’s 
house, and with him set out to see the county. I 
noticed the absence of sallow complexions, and the 
fresh, ruddy look of all the citizens we met. That ar- 
gued well for the absence of malaria. I inquired for the 
fresh-water streams, for the mill-ponds, and all possible 
sources of stagnant water. There were none nearer 
than the adjoining county of Gloucester. I rode entirely 
around the peninsula, which extends from North River 
to East River, with a width of from one to four 
miles, and a length of about six miles. The lands were 
all firm, the waters of the rivers and creeks were all 
salt; and I learned then, what several years’ reaidence 
has since confirmed, that in the malaria-breeding months 
—that is, in the summer and Fall months—there is hard- 
ly enough fresh water upon the surface of this penin- 
sula to water a stray cow or a vagrant hog in its 
wanderings. I found also other things. There was 
not then in the county a single apothecary’s store for 
the sale of medicines, and doctors, though few, were 
not wealthy. No fever-and-ague medicines were kept 
for sale anywhere, and no house was furnished with 
mosquito nettings. These were all true signs and 
most reliable. They taught me what direct questions 
could never have taught, and I believed their teachings. 

Satisfied upon these points, that there was one 
locality on the affluent waters of the Chesapeake Bay 
where malaria was not a curse and mosquitoes were 
not intolerable, I next turned my attention to procuring 
a homestead. Were there @fy desirable places for sale, 
and could I inspect them? I found four such, and 
upon inquiry could have found twenty. But I also 
found that nothing was more dangerous, in many 
cases, than trusting to the soundness of the title deeds 
which the owners proposed to sell me. The court 
records had been carried, for safe keeping, to Rich- 
mond during the late unpleasantness, and had been 
burned at its surrender. I therefore found it very 
difficult to search satisfactorily the titles offered, and 
though there has been, in this respect, some improve- 
ment perceptible since that time, yet it is not alto- 
gether easy and satisfactory to new comers and pur- 
chasers now. 

As I now look back upon the years that have passed 
since J thus entered upon the life then so strange to 
me, and gather up my experiences as they have suc- 
cessively come unbidden and unsought, I think that I 
have made of my enforced retreat from active work a 
great success. I have found what I sought—a spot 
where life is calm in its repose, abundant in its minis- 
trations and offerings, and an increasing benediction 
in its quiet beauty. 

WEstTVIEw, Va., Mareh, 1882. 








DOES DEATH END PROBATION? 


I have read the several communications in your paper on 
this subject. To me the communications seem very much 
like what Job said to his foolish friends; namely, ‘‘ Miserable 
comforters are ye all.’ The quotations of the Scripture 
passages in last week’s Christian Union do not bear on the 
question at all. In fact, the Jews who wrote the Old Testa- 
ment were not agreed whether there was any future life. I 


cannot see a clear sentence in the Jewish Scriptures that 

lainly teaches immortality. The Jews are no better now. 
os never met but two Jews who had faith in a future 
life, and they were weak. How can any light be expected 
from such writers? Immortality was brought to light by 





Jesus Christ. See 2 Timothy, chapter i., verse 10. 
CLEVELAND, Onio, June 17, 1882, G. F. 8. 


In your editorial of last week, calling for testimony from 
Scripture on this question, you seem to assume that the idea 
of a probation after death may be entertained provided no 
text can be adduced which explicitly denies it; for you have 
so framed the proposition as to throw the burden of proof 
upon those who cannot entertain any such notion. But 
surely the Scriptures do not undertake to deny, in this way, 
every conceit or false notion which the mind of man can put 
forth. Indeed, it would be impossible. There are innumerable 
errors that are contradicted only by the general spirit and 
teaching of the Bible in the opposite direction. 

But I submit if the uniform drift and tenor of ite teach- 
ing be not against any such supposition. Its exhortations and 
warnings to sinners who hear the Gospel, and the urgency 
of the command to give it to those who have it not, are all 
based on the understanding that this life affords the only 
opportunity for laying hold of the great salvation. In ad- 
dition to the great variety of passages in point, which will 
at once occur to every reader of the Bible, and which need 
not be quoted, there are many that positively forbid the hope 
of any repentance unto life in the grave: such as 


“*For in death there is no remembrance of thee: in the grave 
(sheol) who shall give thee thanks ?’—Pe. vi , 5. 

* For the living know that they shall die, but the dead know not 
anything.”—Eccl. ix , 5 

** Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do itwith thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the 
grave (sheol) whither thou goest.”—Eccl. ix., 10. 

** For the grave (sheol) cannot praise thee, death cannot celebrate 
thee ; they that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.” — 
Is. xxxviili., 18. 

“For we must all sy before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
everyone may receive the things done in his a he 2 Cor. v., 10. 

J. H. PETTInGELL 


In the last number of The Christian Union, I voticea 
request for texts which indicate that there is no probation 
after death. I fully believe there is probation, and that 
Christ’s mediatorial work will continue until be delivers 
up the kingdom purified avd holy to him who is all in all. 
But among the texts that have been given to me in opposi- 
tion to this there is one which I do not see mentioned in 
your paper, Eccl. xi., 3. 


‘* If the tree fall toward the south, or toward the north, in the place 
where the tree falleth there it shal! lie.” 


There is another which might be considered on the anti- 
probation side, by those who are not very close students, 
Psa. xxxvii., 20. 

**The wicked shall perish, and the enemies of the Lord as the fat 
of lambs : they shall consume ; into smoke shall they consume 
away. 

1 do not consider that this psalm is intended to teach any- 
thing in regard to a future state ; itis what Tertullian calls 
Speculum providentie, and refers to the earthly blessings of 
therighteous. However, I give you the texts that have been 
given to me. E. BEDELL BeNJaMIN. 

STRATFORD, Conn. 


The Fome. 


A BIT IN OIL. 


By Louise Corrin Jongs. 











T came in the mail to-day, its wrapper almost cov. 
ered with foreign stamps and post-marks, and now 
lies before me. It is a tiny canvas, only seven inches 
by nine, but what a world of tropic light and color and 
beauty it represents, and what a host of memories 
come thronging back as I gaze upon it! 

In the foreground is a stretch of soft ma-ni-ni-ah 
grass shaded by a tamarind and an algeraba tree; be- 
yond it a stone wall crumbling in pieces and half over- 
grown by the wild convolvulus. The wall incloses a 
grove of trees and shrubs. The mango grows there, 
and the ohia, or wild apple; the dense bluish-green 
foliage of the pride-of-India contrasts with the light 
green of the kukui-nut tree ; the Chinese orange and 
lime trees mingle their glossy leaves and fragrant 
blossoms and golden fruit; the oleanders, twenty- 
five or thirty feet high, are a mass of rosy bloom; 
and high above all a score of cocoa-nut palms lift 
their regal trunks, crowned with feathery fronds, dom- 
inating the tree-world, and outlining their tops against 
the pure warm blue of the sky. 

In the middle of the grove, and almost hidden from 
view by the dense foliage, are two grass huts, which 
harmonize so well with their surroundings that they 
appear to be the spontaneous products of nature. 

Through a break in the crumbling stone wall, at the 
left cornerof the picture, gleams the river, near at 
hand; wide and full and placid, as a river should be at 
itsmouth. Across itisa dark green mass of trees crowd- 
ing to the water’s edge, and beyond and above them, 
in the distance, the long purple range of mountains, 
ending in a bold headland, visible through the more 
distant palm trees and the golden sea-haze. Over all 
arches a sky of such brilliancy and softness, such a 
depth of color, that the eye looks not at it but into it, 
and dwells there, while the gazer dreams of the skies 
of Paradise. This is all that the picture reveals; but 
I know that just beyond the grove, a little way down 
the broad, still river, and along the base of the misty 
purple headland, lies the sea, the indigo-blue Pacific, 
its surface glittering in the sunlight like a million 
jewels, its waves climbing the coral reef and lapping 
the beach with a ceaseless music. 

Daily, for two months, this scene was before my eyes. 
It was the view from the front door of a large white 
house over whose broad verandas and down whose 





wide steps brown-skinned girls with floating garments 
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and flowers in their hair played and ran—Waialua 
Seminary, on the island of Oahu. 

Over that stretch of ma-ni-ni-ah grass we often went, 
two or three girls and IJ, through that break in the 
crumbling stone wal], to the river’s margin, and so to 
the beach. The sea here curves inland in a wide bay 
which the natives call E-hu-kai—sea-mist. Each wave 
that advances into it from the ocean bears, streaming 
backward from its crest, a delicate veil of spray, and 
even on the brightest day the entire surface is covered 
with a fine mist. Round the distant purple headland 
the mist gathers thickest, and there the rainbows play 
perpetually. The dark-blue of the ocean, extending to 
the western and southern horizons, is rarely specked 
by a white sail. This is out of the track of vessels, 
being on the opposite side of the island from Honolulu ; 
only a little coasting schooner stops here occasionally. 

Inland the river extends to high green mountain 
peaks, clustering in untrodden mystery in the center 
of the island, to long bright waterwalls streaming down 
their cliffs, and to a succession of forests, cane planta- 
tions, and open fields, overgrown with wild indigo and 
prickly pear, descending in gentle slopes to the sea. 

A scattered village of wooden houses and grass huts 
clusters around a large stone church on the opposite 
side of the river from the school and a little farther in- 
land. It is surrounded by taro patches, where the 
arrow-shaped leaves of the taro plant mirror them- 
selves in the water, and the native men or boys whose 
duty it is to cultivate the patches wade about, mid-leg 
deep in the mud, wearing only a malo or loin cloth. 

In our walks to the beach we often stopped at the 
grass huts in the grove. We had various errands, or 
excuses for errands. At one time it was to ask Mrs. 
Seashore if she could braid another pandanus mat like 
that which she sold to the wathine havle, or foreign 
lady, who visited the school the week before; at an- 
other to bring her a present of some fruit, and ask her 
to come up to the school and lomi-lomi the sprained 
arm of one of the teachers. But my real reason for 
visiting her, aside from a sincere liking which I con- 
ceived for her the first time I saw her, was to gain 
some insight into native Hawaiian life, and to learn 
something of the pagan past, the knowledge of which 
was fading year by year as the old people passed 
away. Her husband’s name was Ka-hu-kai—the sea- 
shore—and we always called her Mrs. Seashore. The 
natural appropriateness of her name, her dwelling, 
and some indefinable association of ancient myths pro- 
duced in my mind the vague impression that she was 
the product of her surroundings, that she drew her life 
from them, and would vanish like a wreath of sea- 
foam if removed from them to alien air. Not that 
there was apything ethereal or spirituelle ineMrv. Sea- 
shore; far from it. She was a solid, thick-set woman, 
of middle height, treading broadly upon the earth 
with her bare brown feet, smiling—I had almost said 
grinning—in perpetual good-humor, and frequently 
breaking into a hearty laugh. Her face looked as if it 
had been carved out of a knot of mahogany, it was so 
brown, sognarly and seamed ; butirradiated as italways 
was with the light of kindness it could not be ugly. 
Her black hair, thickly mingled with gray, reached to 
her shoulders, and tossed about in every wind. Her 
dress was a long flowing garment of black calico, 
gathered into a yoke at the shoulders; around her 
neck she wore a bright-colored handkerchief. Her 
grass hut consisted of one room with two doors and 
no window. It had no floor but the ground, but this 
was partly covered with braided mats of euhala and 
pandanus. In one corner there was a pile of mats 
which served for a bed. A large calabash contained 
her scanty finery—a string of glass beads, a Je of 
small shells, the dress, neckerchief, and little straw 
hat, with ribbon round the crown, in which she 
appeared on Sundays at service in the old stone 
church across the river. Some smaller covered cala- 
bashes on the eating mat, or out of doors by the earthen 
oven, held articles of food. Ka-hu-kai himself, or Mr. 
Seashore, was the opposite of his wife in appearance, 
being lean, solemn and sanctimonious of aspect. This 
effect was heightened by the deacon-like suit of re- 
spectable black in which he appeared on Sundays. 
He impressed me as having renounced the old religion 
without getting a good hold on the new; of having 
given up the irresponsible freedom of pagan existence 
without finding the peace of spiritual life ; but this was 
only fancy on my part, and may not have been true. 

We seldom saw him at the hut; he was generally 
away, fishing on the reef or in the river, working in 
one of the taro patches by the village, or up in the 
mountains gathering wild oranges and cutting bits of 
fragrant wood to sell. 

Mrs. Seashore could talk no Eoglish, Ino Hawaiian ; 
but the school girls acted as interpreters between us, 
and in answer to my questions she gave me bits of her 
early life. She was brought up to believe in the 
ancient mythology which peopled the mountains, 
streams and sea, even every valley and cliff and head- 
land, with spirits, some beneficent, most of them venge- 








ful. Trifling offerings, prayers, and reverent conduct 
served to propitiate most of them, but a few of them, 
notably the shark-god, required grievous service and 
heavy sacrifices. The lives of the people were dark- 
ened by fear and superstition, and bound in galling 
bondage by a system of strict tadoos. On certain days 
no canoe could b2 launched, no fire lighted, no one 
could venture out of his dwelling; all noise must be 
hushed ; even the heads of domestic fowls were tied up, 
or they were hidden under cilabashes, that their notes 
might not offend the god to whom the day was sacred. 
At all times men and women were forbidden to eat 
together, and certain articles of food were taboo to 
women. Mrs. Seashore said that she never ate in the 
same hut with her father and brothers; she and her 
mother and sisters ate in aseparate dwelling. They 
firmly believed that the gods would strike them dead 
if they broke this taboo. Besides the rules which 
governed their religious and social life, there was a 
code, equally binding, which controlled their conduct 
toward their chiefs. It was death for the common 
people to touch a mat, a garment or other article 
belonging to the chiefs, to eat of the food set apart for 
them, or to bathe in the springs or other bathing places 
appropriated to their use. They were required to fall 
on their faces when the chief passed by, and even when 
any of his personal effects were carried past. If one 
of the common people allowed his shadow to fall on a 
chief he was instantly put to death. Though the old 
taboos had long been broken and the old gods over- 
thrown, it was evident that some of the ancient super- 
stition still lingered. Mrs. Seashore spoke of her 
children, who had died, as having been snatched away 
to Po, the land of darkness, and alluded toa former 
neighbor as one who had been prayed to death by his 
enemies. 

In the other grass hut Jived an old man to whom this 
strip of ground had once belonged, and who still occu- 
pied it as his home. He was a relation of Ka-hu-kai, 
and Mrs. Seashore waited upon him. He was quite 
feeble, and lay on his pile of mats all day long, wait- 
ing for the end to come. When he was young the first 
Kamehameha reigned, and he well remembered that 
great chicf. During one of my visits to Mrs. Seashore 
she took me in to see him. A teacher from the school 
was my companion. He opened his dim eyes, rousing 
from a reverie about one knows not what strange 
things in his past, and seemed glad to see us. He 
understood only Hawaiian, and in this tongue my 
companion addressed him, telling him that a stranger 
h d come to see him. He inquired, ‘‘What is your 
thought?” and I replied, ‘‘ It is my thought to ask you 
about this place as it was long ago, before the rais- 
sionaries came.” Speaking slowly and with frequent 
pauses he said, ‘‘1 am eighty-four years old. I have 
always lived at this place, Waia.ua. It used to bea large 
town and many people lived here, but they are dead, 
their names are forgotten, and there is no sign left of 
their habitations but the old stone walls and founda- 
tions down yonder towards Waimia. Kamehameha 
and his wife Kaahumsanu used to come here often. He 
was talland strong; he could throw spears farther 
than any one else, and could break a man’s back across 
his knee. He used to ride the ocean-horse (the surf- 
board); he could stand up onit and come in, half a 
mile, on the top of the highest wave. He used to swim 
miles at a stretch, he could also dive and stay undei 
water along time. He was a brave warrior and fond 
of fighting ; his enemies feared him. Whenever he 
conquered the people of a district he kept their chiefs 
close about him, *that they might not cause any 
more trouble. He united all the islands together in 
one kingdom, and made many good laws. No common 
person owned any land; it all belonged to the king, 
and he portioned it out among the chiefs at his pleas- 
ure, and they again divided it among their people. 
We were obliged to work hard, to build houses, stone 
walls and roads for the chiefs, to make canoes, to go 
up in the mountains and cut sandal-wood to bring 
down to sell to the white men who came in snips. 
Finally we killed all the young sandal-wood trees we 
could see; then we did not have to cut any more 
wood. 

‘We had no horses nor cows, nothing but pigs, dogs 
and hens. This island was thickly settled then, the 
land all along the seashore was cultivated, there were 
many canoes in the water, there were many women 
making tappainthe huts. Nowaill is changed; our 
people are dead or dying; the land lies waste or is 
cultivated by strangers; a new language is spoken, a 
new race flourishes. It is time we were gone.” 

His reminiscences ended in sadness; he sank again 
into a reverie of the far-off past, and we left him to his 
thoughts. 

The morning I left Waialua Mrs. Seashore came up 
to the seminary with a rollin herarms. It consisted 
of a pandanus mat which she had braided, a large 
sheet of tappa, and the pounder or mallet with which 
she had made the tappa. These she gave to me as 
parting gifts. She would not accept any money for 





them, but said that if I loved her as much as she loved 
me I would make her a present inreturn. On reach- 
ing Honolulu I went to Ab Fong and Ah Chuck’s store, 
and selecting the largest and gayest silk handkerchief 
to Se found sent it back by my guide as a token of 
aloha tor Mrs. Seashore. 

These are the simple, unromantic memories connect- 
ed with the grass huts in the grove; but evermore, as 
I gaze upon the scene, it separates itself from the 
realm of real facts and daily life, and stands trans- 
figured, in the amber light, into a picture of some ideal 
world. Itisarest to forget for a while the common- 
place toil, the sordid cares of practical life, and yield 
to its poetic spell: to imagine those grass cottages to 
be the abode of sylvan happiness such as existed in 
the golden age; to breathe the warm, fragrant air, to 
hear the voice of the ocean on the reef, to see the palm 
frouds painted on the heavenly blue, the amethyst 
headland with mist and rainbows at its base, and all 
the softened outlines and delicate tints of ‘‘ dreamy 
lands by dreamy seas.” 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia depar tment will be glad to receive questions, svg- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 
— Will you please inform me in full the verses commencing, ** How 


doth the little busy bee improve each shining hour’?—also in fall 
the verses commencing, 
** By the side of the river so clear 
The ladies were winding their way, 
When Pharaoh’s daughter 
Stepped down to the water 
To bathe at the close of the day "? 


And oblige a Newburg subscriber. Mrs. J. B 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower! 
iow skillfully she builds her cell! 


Flow neat she spreads her wax ! 
And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 


In works of Jabor or of skill 
I would be busy too, 

For Satan flods some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


In books, or works, or healthfal play, 
Let my first years be passed 
That I may give for every day 
Seme good account at last. 
Isaac WatTTs, 
MOSES SAVED BY THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 
bby the side of a river so elear 
They carried the beautiful child ; 
Mid the flags and the bushes, 
In an ark of bulrashes, 
They left him so lonely and wild ; 
For the bad men would come, 
If he tarried at home, 
And murder that infant so dear. 


By the side of the river so clear 
The ladies were wending their way,” 
When Pharaoh's dangater 
Went down to the water 
To bathe at the close of the day: 
Before it was dark 
She opened the ark 
And found a eweect infant was there. 


By the side of the river so clear 
That infant was lonely and ead; 
And she took him in pity 
And thought him so pretty, 
And made little Moses so glad: 
She called the loved one 
Her beautiful son, 
And sent for a nurse that was near 


Away from the river so elesr 
They carried the beautiful cbild, 
To his own tender mother, 
His sieter and brother, 
And then he looked happy and smiled; 
His mother so good 
Did all that she could 
To nurse him and teach him with care 
And a good man he grew, 
And a wise one, too, 
For the Spirit of God was there 

I think a few hints as to methods of arranging the hairand drese- 
ing the neck, for young ladies about to graduate in the coming June 
would be very acceptable. 

And if among the lady writers of The Christian Union, who know 
so well how, in this age of changes, such things are to be done 
prettily and tastefully, one wili spareafew moments to gratify a 
thonsand school girls, they will be very grateful for the advice. 

A ScHoon Gra.. 

The present style requires gathering the hair in plait or 
twist rather low on the back of the head, but happily so 
nearly approaches common sence as to allow the shape of 
the head and face tobe regarded. Whether high or low, 
let the hair be dressed simply ; smooth or wavy on the fore 
head as best suits the face. If the scalp is healthy, and the 
hair gloesy and clean, that is about all the rule that can 
be absolutely laid down for general following. Stiffened, 
gummed, tightly twisted and tortured hair is never pretty. 
The braids or the twist should be perfectly smooth, but not 
strained tight; then, if becoming, fasten with a long tortoise- 
shell pin the whole tress in a loose, but not slovenly, coll 
low on the back of the head; Or tie it, then divide into two 
braids and lay them back aud forth from one ear to the other, 
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and fasten them strongly with ordinary hair-pins. Or make 
a French twist with a coil at the top, if the hair needs to 
be brought higher. This may not help you much, but it may 
give you an idea to guide you. 

In one of our late Unions, in the department mentioned 
above, someone asks how to renew old crape. I had just 
been helping a lady to cleanse some, and send the method we 
used, which wassatisfactory ; giving it its former stiffness and 
brightening the black. 

Rip apart and shake to remove dust, or use a very fine 
bristle brush if any spots of dust have seitled in the folds. 
Have ready boiling some beef brine diluted with a little water, 
and hold the pieces over the steam until dampened through, 
holding the folds straight until dry, or partially dry, then lay 
on & paper. 

We tried putting the smaller pieces ina steamer ; as it con- 
fined the steam more. It worked well for those that could be 
laid in straight, one piece at a time, but a large piece like a 
veil would dry before you could straighten the folds neces- 
rary to be made to get it in the steamer’; hold this over the 
kettle singly, while steaming briskly. 

After it is done do not fold the crape, but roll it up loosely, 
as it would crease. K. d. TF. 


I saw in this column the question, ‘“‘ How to c’eanse 
crape,” and I think I can give you a simple hut most excel- 
lent receipt ; viz., put some alcohol in an earthen dish and 
dip the crape in it several times, wetting it thoroughly, then 
spread on a clean, flat surface, and when dry it will look as 
well as when new. It takes nearly a quart of alcohol for a 
Jong veil. Have done one over in this way twice, and it 
looked as fresh as anew one. It is a very valuable receipt 
for one dressing in mourning. Mrs. W. N. P. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE HISTORY OF NEDDIE 


By Emiry Jackson. 








WISEACRE, 


r]NHERE once lived, in a very lonely wood, an old 
-t_ man and bis wife. They had one little boy, named 
Neddie. Now this old man and woman had never had 
much to do with children—indced, I don’t believe they 
had ever seen anything of babies until they saw their 
own little boy—and therefore they thought that he was 
the most wonderful child that had ever lived in the 
world; and the worst of it was, when he grew old 
enough to understand them they were so silly as to 
tell him so. No matter what sort of a stupid thing he 
might say, his father and mother would talk about it, 
and tell it to every one they saw, until the poor little 
boy vegan to think himself more wise and clever than 
other people. He used to contradict everything that 
was told him, and thought that he knew better about 
everything than anybody clse. The boys all laughed 
at him when he went to school, and called him ‘‘ Wise- 
ecre,” but he was so proud of himself that he thought 
they did think him wise, and he went home and told 
his foolish father and mother that the boys had found 
cut already how wise he was. Soon, however, he got 
into great trouble at school, for, although the boys only 
laughed at him, the master would not bear being con- 
tradicted. One day, Neddie came running home in a 
great rage, saying that he would “‘ never go near that 
school again.” ‘* For, would you believe it, mother,” 
he said, ‘‘ the master ssid he would whip me because 
1 would not believe all the silly things he told me.” 

‘*What cid he tell you, my son?” said the mother. 

“Why, he said do spells dv, and I know it doesn’t; 
and he said that the world is round, and can’t I see 
that it is flit? and he said the sun stands still, and don't 
I see it moving, all day long? I won't believe all his 
nonsense.” 

‘*Never mind, my dear boy,” said the mother. ‘‘I 
am sure you are right. You sha'n’t go there any more if 
you do not like, for you have more sense than all of 
them put together.” 

So this stupid boy staid at home and grew more and 
more conceited every day. Nobody would have much 
to do with him because he thought so muchof him- 
self, but he did not care; he was so fond of his own 
company he did not care for any other. 

His father bought him a donkey and a parrot and a 
dog. He called his donkey ‘‘ He-haw,” because he 
said the donkey certainly ought to know his own 
name best, and that that was what he said every time 
he asked him. For the same reason he called his dog 
‘* Whack,” because he always gave one little sharp 
bark which sounded just like ‘‘ Whack.” Now Whack 
was nota pretty dog. His nose turned up,-and his tail 
was cut off, and he was covered all over with long rough 
shaggy hair, just about the color of the dirtin the road ; 
but Ned thought him the handsomest and cleverest dog 
in the world, because he belonged to him. 

The parrot always called herself ‘Pretty Poll,” so 
there was no doubt about hername. She was a great 
favorite with Neddie because she learned to say one sen- 
tence from hearing the old people say it so often ; this 
was “Ob, what aclever boy!” and then she would laugh 
ha! ha! ha! just as she heard the old folks do when 
Ned said anything that he thought was fuany. 

Time went on, and Neddie made himself very happy 





with his three companions. He never left the wood 
because, he said, he did not see the use of taking the 
trouble of going outside of it when he was well 
enough off where he was, and as his kind old father 
and mother grew older, and more helpless, he thought 
more and more of himself, because he could do some 
things that they could notdo. At last, when he was 
almost as tall as a man, they died, and then he lived on 
there, with no one to care for him but He-haw, Whack 
and Polly. 

For a few months he did very well, for there were 
stores enough in the house of everything to eat, both for 
himself and his animals, for that time; but when these 
were gone he found that he would have to go to the 
nearest village and get some food. So one fine summer 
morning he and He-haw and Whack started off, 
leaving Polly totake care of the house. 

Neddie was the queerest-looking boy you ever saw, 
because he never would dress as other people did; and 
as his mother always did anything he asked her to do 
she had had his clothes made just as he liked them. 
He said he thought it only foolishness to be troubled 
to put on acoat, and a waistcoat, and trousers, when he 
might just as well have them all made in one, so he 
had a silly looking garment made of gruy frieze, just 
such as little boys wear for night drawers, all in one 
from his neck to his heeis. He would not wear a col- 
lar, because he said it was of no use, and it was a trou- 
ble to wash, so he tied an old handkerchief around his 
neck, which generally had the end hanging down be- 
hind. He had a hat with a brim nearly half a yard wide, 
because he said it was such nonsense ever to have to 
carry an umbrellas when you could just as well wear 
one on your head. His father had left him but very 
jittle money, but he was not at all uneasy about that, 
for he felt quite sure (as he was so clever) he could 
easily earn plenty more. 

Well, as I teld you, on one fine summer day he 
started for the nearest town, feeling very important 
and, as usual, perfectly satisfied with himself, but 
he did not like it at all when he got to the town to 
find that everyone stared at him, and presently quite 
a crowd of boys followed at his heels, hooting and 
Jaughing at him. We said to himself, ‘‘I don’t mind 
them. I know I am dressed much more sensibly than 
any of them;” but he did. He felt very uncomforta- 
ble. He made all the haste he could in buying what he 
wanted, and spent all his money, and was in such a 
hurry to get out of the way of the tormenting boys 


that he did not notice that he left the town by quite a | 


different road from the one by which he had entered 
it. He completely lost his way, and, as it was very hot, 
he and Ie-haw and Whack felt very tired; still they 
had to go on and on until they came at last to a river. 
At this Neddie made a-dead standstill, not knowing 
what to do. 

‘‘Hullo, Wiseacre! What are you staring at there?” 
said a boy who was passing by. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
enough to go over the bridge, over there?” 

Now Neddie had never seen a bridge in his life, but 
he pretended that he knew all about it, and said, ‘*‘ Do 
you think lam going-to trust myself and my donkey 
on that rickety thing ? No; if I am to get wet I would 
rather not have a fall first,’ so into the water he rode, 
and Whack followed after him. Tbe river was not 
very deep, and they got over quite safely, and Neddie, 
a3 usual, felt very proud of himself; but, when after a 
long and weary travel he at length reached home, he 
found upon unpacking his baskets that nearly all his 
provisions were soaked with mud@y water; so, dirty, 
wet, tired and hungry, and without a penny of his 
mouey left, he could not help thinking as he went to 
his bed, that if he had looked a Jittle more like other 
people, and had done as he was told, he would have 
been better off. 

The next morning he managed to dry enough of the 
food to make a very poor breakfast, and then he sat 
down to consider what he had best do, for he knew 
he must make some money or starve. 

‘* Now,” he gaid to himself, ‘‘I shall have a chance 
of showing people how clever Iam. If they are so silly 
as to laugh at my clothes, they will have to allow that 
Iam a smart boy.” Then he gave Polly some of the 
spoiled food, and told her she must take care of the 
house until he came back, and off he started again, 
taking both He-haw and Whack with him. 

He traveled for a good many hours, asking every 
one he met if they did not want to engage a very 
clever boy who had a donkey and a dog to help him. 
For a long while every one refused him, because he 
was such a queer-looking creature that they thought 
he must be silly. At last he meta man working ina 
field, who, upon being asked the usual question, said, 
‘* And what do you think you can do, my funny-look- 
ing friend ?” 

‘*Do?” said Neddie. ‘‘Oh, 1 can do anything. You'll 
soon see how clever I am.” 

“Shall Iso?” said the man. ‘ Well! we'll try you. 
Can you and your donkey turn my mill and grind some 
corn?” 





‘Oh, yes,” said Neddie; ‘‘of course we can.” So 
then the man took him into a barn-yard where there 
was a good deal of corn and a large wheel, which had 
to be turned to work a machine in which corn was 
ground. The man showed Neddie how to fasten He- 
haw to the pole which turned the wheel, and how to 
throw the corn in as fast as that which was ground 
fell through into a trough below. 

**'You need not make the donkey go fast,” said he ; 
‘tit will do if he goes as he is going now.” Then he 
left him, and for some time they went on very well; 
but then Neddie said to himself, ‘‘The master said I 
need not go fast; now don’t I know that if going slow 
does well, going faster will do better? So, Gee up, 
He-haw ! let’s show him what we can do.” So saying, 
he thrashed the poor old donkey until he got to a 
regular gallop, and it was all Ned could do to throw 
the corn in fast enough. He kept on until both 
he and He-haw were perfectly exhausted, and he had 
had just stopped a minute, to take breath, when the 
master entered the yard. ‘‘ Hallo! you young chap!” 
said he, ‘‘ Don’t you see that your wheel is smoking? 
Have not you sense enough to throw some water on it?” 
Saying which he caught up a pail of water which was 
standing near and dashed it upon the axle of the 
wheel, which to poor Neddie’s dismay he saw was all 
ina cloud of smoke. The master was very angry, 
and called Neddic several bad names, and finished by 
saying that if he did not look out what he was 
about he would turn him off the place. After he was 
gone Neddie went on with his work more quietly, and 
at last, when he had finished all the corn, he went to 
the house to find the master. He searched round for 
him for some time, and at last found him sitting ina 
large chair in the kitchen, his head leaning back, and 
his eyes shut, and, to Neddie’s horror, clouds of smoke 
were coming out of his mouth. Ned did not say a 
word, but thinking to himscif, ‘‘This time he sha’n’t 
call me stupid,” he seized a pitcher of water; which 
was standing near, end dashed it into his master’s 
face. ‘‘ You young Jackanape: !” roared the master, 
standing up inarage. ‘‘How dare you do such a 
thing asthat?”’ Then seizing bim by the neck and sbak- 
ing him until he could not speak, *‘Get out of my 
sight! and dou’t ever let me see your stupid face again.” 

Poor Neddie made the best of his way home, where 
he and his donkey arrived, perfectly worn out, long 
after dark. ‘‘ How perfectly silly people can be in 
this world!” said he, as he was making the best supper 
he could out of his spoiled victuals. ‘: Here is a man 
who first abuses me because I do not throw water on a 
smoking thing, and then nearly shakes my teeth out 
because I-do. I wonder if I shall ever meet anyone 
who has any sense.” 

The next day he started off in another direction, 
this time leaving He-haw at hometo rest. After a 
long and weary search he found a man who employed 
him to whitewash a stone wall. Iie worked very 
hard, because he was truly anxious to make some 
money, but he knew so little how to doit that he be- 
spattered himself from head to foot. ‘‘Take care 
how you put your hands in water,” said the good- 
natured master to him, when he paid him, ‘‘ or you 
will bura them.” Neddie did not say anything, but 
he thought to himself, ‘‘ What asimpleton the man 
must be to suppose that putting my hands in water 
will burn th>m!” so the first thing he did when he got 
home was to pop his hands, all daubed with lime, into 
cold water, and oh how he did then wish that he had 
taken good advice! The lime burned bim like fire, the 
skin came off his poor fingers, and great blisters were 
raised on his hands, whic it took more than a week 
to heal. It was a wretched time for him, for although 
poor Polly tried to eheer him by saying, ‘‘Oh! what a 
clever boy!” he could not help thinking that there 
were some things he did not know, and to wish that 
he had been willing to learn when his kind father and 
mother had sent him to schoo). 

‘It seems so strange that such a clever buy as I am 
should be so unfortunate,” he said. ‘‘If I do get any 
more work todo I am determined I will not make 
any more mistakes.” 

With this resolution he left home again as soon as 
his hands were healed: He asked every one he met 
to give him something to do but nobody liked his 
looks well enough to have him, until on the third day 
he found a man who wanted a boy anda dog to take 
care of his chickens and ducks at night. So as Neddie 
had Whack with him the man engaged him. He was 
to sleep in the baron, and Whack was to arouse him 
with his barking if any thief, either with two legs or 
four, came to steal the chickens. 

The first night passed without any disturbance, but 
on the second Neddie was awakened by a tremendous 
barking from Whack and screeching and cackling from 
the chickens. But although both he and Whack 
searched the whole yard they could find nothing. Ned 
told his master in the morning what a noise he had 
heard. 

‘*Mind you keep a sharp lookout to-night,” said the 
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master, ‘‘ and see if it is a fox that has been prowling 
about; for, if it is, we'll have all the hounds out to- 
morrow to catch him.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Ned; but he thought to himself, ‘‘I 
suppose he does not think that Whack and I can catch 
afox! Itis plain he does not know how clever I am. 
The idea of having ever so many dogs out to catch one 
fox!” So he resolved that he would not go to bed at 
all, but would watch with Whack. 

Now, there was in one corner of the yard a hole 
scraped under the hedge, and here Whack took his 
station with his nose close to the hole; but a great row 
among the chickens, about the middle of the night, 
made him desert his post to run off and see what was 
the matter. Just as he arrived at the hen-house a spry 
red fox scampered out of it with a young chicken in 
his mouth, and made for the hole under the fence. 
Away went the fox and away went Whack as hard as 
they could tear, and just as the fox got half way 
through the hole Whack caught him by the tail and 
held on for his life. Neddie at the same time ran round 
to the other side of the fence, and, with a great club he 
had in his hand, knocked him on the head and killed 
him. Ob, how proud he was! He could hardly sleep 
all the rest of the night from thinking of all the praise 
he should get from his master in the morning. ‘‘ At 
last,” he said to himself, ‘‘I shall prove that Iam a 
clever boy.” 

He waited until the farmer's breakfast hour came be- 
fore he went to the house, and then he presented him- 
self, with the dead fox in his hand, at the door of the 
room where the farmer and all his men were breakfast- 
ing. 

But, alas! poor Neddie! Instead of all the praise 
and admiration which he expected for his clever deed, 
looks and words of rage and indignation met him on 
every side. 

‘Thrash him !” cried one. 

‘* You villain!” said the master. 

‘- Run for the constable. He shall go toprison,” said 
the other. 
| But there was one thing Neddie could do: he could 
run; and before any of the men could get around the 
table to get at him he had dropped the dead fox and 
run for his life. 

He heard the men’s furious voices behind him 
threatening him with everything they could think of if 
they could catch him. Faster and faster he ran, over 
fields, ditches and everything that came in his way, 
until the farmer, finding that he was nearly half a mile 
ahead of them, called his men off, saying, ‘‘ Let him 
go; ‘twill do no good to catch him. I believe he’s but 
a poor half-witted body after all.” 

Meanwhile poor Neddie, panting, breathless and 
frightened half out of his wits, reached home. 

‘*Ob, what a clever boy!” cried Polly as he came in. 
‘*Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘*Hold your tongue, you stupid bird,” said Ned, 
dashing his hat at poor Poll and nearly knocking the 
breath out of her. ‘I’m not a clever boy. I don’t 
know anything. Everything I do is wrong. I shall 
never pretend to know anything again!” 

And Neddie kept his word, for from that time he al- 
ways asked how he should do everything, and he 
always did as he was told. He did really learn a great 
deal, and before a year was over—although he did not 
think so himself—other people began to think that 
he might some day become a “‘ very clever boy.” 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


D°? you ever go to picnics? Yes, says almost 
every one of you. Did you ever notice the dif- 
ference between a picnic where the people were trying 
to get for themselves the best places, the largest pieces 
of cake, the most swings, and one where each was try- 
ing to do the most for the general comfort and pleasure 
of the company? It is a long time since I went to one 
of the first kind; to-day I went to one of the last kind. 

Perhaps you will wonder how it was we had a good 
time when I tell you a great many misfortunes hap- 
pened tous. First, a part of the small party had not 
expected to go and were not ready, so they felt un- 
comfortable ; then two important ones were kept at 
home, and, at the last moment, three children, often 
considered a great trouble on such occasions, were un- 
expectedly added to the number. Then the boat 
leaked, because it had not been in the water long and 
was overloaded, and after rowing a mile or so we had 
to land avd have it ‘‘ bailed out”; the wind and tide 
forbade our going to the place we had set our hearts 
on, and rain threatened and finally came ; but, after 
all, we had a good time. And what gave it tous was 
not the beautiful river) not the rocks and trees beside 
which we restéd, nor the brook; it was not the ample 
lunch, not at all: it was the thoughtful, unselfish 
spirit which first planned the whole expedition, turned 
every accident into a new delight and added to every 





stepacharm. Even the children caught up the spirit, 
hid their tears when a fall scraped the knee cruelly, 
lest the older people should be worried, and the rivalry 
for the heaviest loads and the least agreeable seats was 
amusing. Perhaps I, who received so many pleasant 
attentions and had none of the work to do, and so, be- 
sides being happy myself, had leisure to watch the 
happiness of others, had more than they, but I think 
when you are studying what you shall take to the next 
picnic you go to, if you decide to fill your basket heap- 
ing full of cheerfulness and unselfishness, you will do 
your full share toward making the picnic a success, no 
matter what disagreeable things occur. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

We have just had our ‘‘ Anniversary” here in Brooklyn; and, as 
I thought you, or rather your numerous nieces and nephews who re- 
eile out of town, might like to hear what we did, I write to tell you, 
or at least to give you an idea of the event. In the first place, ‘*An- 
niversary Day” is meant to commemorate the anniversary of the 
beginning of Sunday-schools in Brooklyn, and every year between 
the 20th and 27th of May Anniversary Day comes—always on 
Wednesday. Hymns are composed especially for the occasion, and 
weeks before the day arrives all the Sunday-schools are busily en- 
gaged in learning tosing them. Then when the day at !ength comes, 
if the weather be fine, the day-schools close, all the bells are rung, 
and an hour or so after noon the scholars begin to gather at their 
respective Sunday-school rooms, where they are provided with silk 
badgea, and each class secures its banner, which is made of bri!l- 
iantly-colored silk, with an appropriate motto in go'd nponit. Then 
the schools march from their rooms to some church near-by, where, 
with two or three other echools, they sing the anniversary hymns, 
and listen to an interesting address from some clergyman. After 
the exercises in the church are over the schools march ont, and go 
to the street o: park that has been chosen for the parade, where 
numerous other schools join them, and, accompanied by a band, 
the juvenile army marches up and down for perhaps half an hour, 
the pastors or superintendents leading their respective schools. 

During the parade the streets and windows and stoops of the 
houses on the line of march are thronged with spectators and friends 
of the parading children ; and the honses are decorated gayly with 
flags. The Sunday-schools are divided into half a dozen or so sec- 
tions, each one belonging to a certain part of the city, and each 
parading in its own locality; taking all the divisions together, over 
thirty thousand children are in the parade. After the march is over 
the schools separate and go back to their churches, where they have 
refreshments—ice-cream and cake, etc.—and thie latter concludes 
the exercises of the day. 

Yours very truly, A. J. DB. 


This is avery good account of a very entertaining 
occasion. Once I was at a Sunday-school room when 
the children came in from such a march for their 
lunch. One little boy had a saucer of ice-cream which 
disappeared so suddenly that we wondered whether 
the little fellow had really had any. He was very shy, 
and it was with difficulty we discovered that he had 
carefully put his ice-cream in his pocket to carry home 
to a sick sister. We could not repair the damage to 
his clean suit of clothes ; but we supplied him and his 
sister with a good share of the luxury he had go slight 
an acquaintance with. 


BaTTLe CREEK, Mich., Nov. 27, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma takes The Christian Union. I read aletter from AbvieL , 
of Orange, N. J.,who came to Michigan last summer, and says that she 
was eight the 29th of May. Iam sorry she did not know she had 
a twin out here, as that is my age and birthday. We have a nice 
lake, called Goguac, where we go every year on sister Olive’s and my 
birthday. I havea baby brother, but his comes on New Year’s,so 
we cannot go. Our city is about eight thousand, and has the largest 
Union school building in the State, and has the largest Seven-day 
Advent tabernacle, printing offices and sanitarium in the world, be- 
longing to that eect. And you could hardly tell Saturday from Sun- 
day if you were to come here. I have never written a letter before, 
but have been to school ’moat five terms, and thought I wonld like to 
be your nephew too, Tell Abbie she better come and spend her ninth 
birthday with us, Roixa C. D 


If this letter had been printed in time perhaps your 
“twin” might have accepted your invitation. That 
is a very curious state of things: two Sabbaths in one 
week. 


SPRINGFIELD, May 13, 1882. 
Ma chére tante Patience: 

Je suis bien aise d’avoir l'occasion de vous écrire en francaise ; 
j'aime beaucoup I’étnde, et j'espére qui je vons écrirai bien. Je vais 
& Vécole tous les jours & huit heures et demie du matin ; j’y irai six 
semaines plus avant le vacation de huit ouneufsemaines. Est-ce 
que vos enfants vont  l’école ? 

Je cueille des fleurs dans mon jardin presque tous les jours main- 
tenant, mais il fait froid et du vent aujourd’hui. Mes pansies sont 
belles, je les aime beaucoup; ne les aimez-vous pas? mais je sais 
que vous les aimez. 

Etes-vous bien aise que le temps chaud vient? J’eu suis fort aise, 
parceque je me plais beaucoup alors. 

Je suis allé A un amusement Mardi soir avec ma cousine. Je viens 
de lire ** Silas Marner” par George Eliot; l’avez-vous lu? Je lai aimé 
trés-bien. J’aime 4 lire les lettres que je vois dans la Chrétien Union ; 
je pense que vous étes tids borne de les recevo'r et eux repondre. 

Connaissez-vous Monsieur Gladden de Springfield? Nous allons 
& son église, et nous l’aimons beaucoup. L’avez-vous entendu 
précher ? 

Tl faut que jétudie chez moi tous les jours. 

Je vous aurais mienx écrit, si je pouvais; ei vous auriez la bonté 
de m’écrire en francais, j'aimerais beaucoup a recevoir une lettre de 
vous. 

Recevez, chére tante, |’assurance de mon amitié 4 vous. 

Votre niece, FanNniE C, F. 

Merci, merci, ma chére Fanny, pour votre lettre ; 
but I won’t answer you in French here, for I have 
sumething for the French-studying cousins todo. This 
letter is very good; I could understand every word of 
it; but there is something about it which would make 
it not quite perfect toa Frenchman. There are differ- 
ent idioms in every language; if you translate an Eng- 











lish sentence into French you must not give it word 
for word, but must find the form and arrangement of 
French words in which the idea would be expressed. 
For instance, if a French girl should say to you, “It 
makes cold to-day,” it would not be correct; neither 
would it be correct to say in French, ‘Il est froid 
aujourd ’hui,” yet in each case it would be a word-for- 
word translation from the one language into the other. 
Now Fanny will like itif her letter can be put into 
real French, not Hnglish-French, and then she can sce 
the difference, and it will be good practice for all the 
French scholars to try it. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mags , May 6, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I wrote you a letter some time ago, but it looked so bad that I did 
not send it. I am eight years old avd I should like to be one of your 
nephews. I have a sweet Itttle sister. She is about a year old, and 
her name is Hattie. A year ago last March my little brother Charley 
died with diphtheria He was a dear, cunuing little fellow, four years 
old, and I miss him very much. I go to school and Sunday-school, 
and have two nice teachers. I have two little kittens named Muff 
and Clover. I have hurt my foot so that Ihave not been out for 
three or four days. ~ I shall be so glad when I can go out-doors 
again, and I gness mamma will, too. I like to read the letters from 
your Writing Desk and would like to see this printed. 

Eppie G, D. 

Boys of your age are not often fond of being kept in 
the house, but I know some big boys who would wel- 
come a pretty severe hurt to both their feet if it would 
give them a chance to be three or four days in the 
house with their mother, and I know some mothers 
who would rejoice in any slight hurt that gave them 
their boys at home for a day even. I hope your foot is 
quite well now. You have to fillCharley’s place as well 
as your own in the house for your mother. Be all the 
good boy you can for yourself and then try to bea 
little better for Charlie, and you must be as good as 
two brothers to Hattie; then you will be glad to meet 
him and tell him how you kept his memory bright by 
your life. 





CHARITY S REPORT, 


Previously acknowledged, ° . ° e - $164 326 
In memory of ** Bebe,” ° e ° ° ‘ » 500 
Albert H. W., . ° ° ° ° . ° ° 1 00 
Grand Valley, e ° 160 
Lucy A. Potter, . ° . ° ° ° ° . 25 
Annie E, Andrews, ° ° ° . ° ° ° 10 
An Old Subscriber, e ~ 5 10 00 
Grace Woodward, . ° ° ° ’ ° ° 25 
Annie A, Conkling, . ° ° ° ° ° F 15 
Total, $252 01 
Affectionately, Aunt PATiENOE. 








T7 1, 
PUZZLES. 
HALF-SQU ARE. 
{ '|Adoration. A letter of the Greck alphabet. To measure. One 
hundred years, A State (abbreviated). A vowel. Uncie BEN. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE.—NO. 7. 


LMOP ) ALENMOERPID( NRMAIDD 
PMMEN 
LeENLO 
ARODR 


LDOPE 

LNOAM 
MOPR 
RMDA 
PON NP 
PNMAI 


ADARI 
ALOOD 


ALOOD 
ALOOD S. H. H. 
CHARADE, 
My first may be under the ocean ; 
Tis in your chamber, too; 
And to make your roses blossom 
You must stir it, and stir it anew. 


You may wear, if you please, my second, 
To shield from the winter’s cold ; 

"Twill be pretty of cardinal satin, 
Embroidered with leaves of gold. 


My whole was an old-time treasure 
That is now by fashion cursed ; 
If of cotton, you surely must hide it 
If used to cover my first. D 


Divide this figure into four equal parts, each of the same figure or 
shape. 


} 
| 
| 
} * Pror.” 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 1. 
Botanical Collection.— P ear. 
P each, 
P ink. 
P rim. i 
P alims,! 
Recipe.—Beef tea. 
Enigma.—’Tis greatly wise to tak with ou> past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 
Poetical Pi.—Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simp'e blessings of the lowly train; 
To me more dear, congenia) to my heart, 
One native charm than all the gloss of ar& 
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Science and Art. 


A Great PanoramMa—.One of the most recent and 
permanent sensations in the Parisian art public is the 
opening of the Exhibition of the panorama of the Battle 
of Champigny, one of the most important and glorious 
engagements of the war of 1870. It is the work in part 
of the two greatest of modern French military artists, 
MM. de Neuville and Detaille, both of whom were at 
the battle and have been thus enabled to create a 
picture of a battle the reality and truthfulness of which 
is at once terrible and beautiful. It has received un- 
qualified praise from the French critics, one of the most 
prominent of whom says of it: ‘‘When after having 
passed through the immense dark lobby and the spiral 
staircase you emerge on the platform Dz Signal, the 
first impression produced is an impression of astonisk- 
ment. The surprising depth of horizon gray and 
somber under a foggy December sky is so real that you 
would think yourself in the presence of actuality. 
There only lacks to complete the illusion the sound of 
cannon and the smell of powder. In the meantime, 
when you wish to find out what you have before your 
eyes you look all over the panorama in the foreground. 
It is real earth, real grass, stamped on, trodden over 
by the feet of horses and men. Débris is strewn over 
the ground—chassepots, kepis, swords, &c. A dis- 
mantled sort of hen house is real, but the house which 
touches it and the trees around, are they real or imita- 
tion? It is impossible to say—impossible to distinguish, 
even with the aid of powerful opera glasses, the solu- 
tion of continuity between reality and illusion— 
between the real earth and the canvas.” 


Sr. Gotuarp TcnNEL.—The St. Gothard tunnel, which 
has been opened formally with great ceremony of in- 
{ernational hand-sbakirg, banquets, fétes, ctc, is nine 
and a half miles long. A serious problem has present- 
ed itself with the opening of the tunnel for regular 
traffic, in the shape of ventilation. Four trains now 
pass through the tunnel daily each way, and the difli- 
cully ef obtaining air, even with this small amount of 
travel, demands an immediate remedy in view of the 
increased tunnel traffic when connecting lines shall be 
finished. Advice and services have n2en sought by the 
chief engineer, M. Bridel, from the Messrs. Siemens, 
who have prescrited an electric railway similar to one 
they have constructed in Paris. The expense of the 
experiment, for such it will be at first, will be about 
180 000 francs. 


New Gop Discovertgs.—The London correspondent 
of the New York ‘‘ Herald” in arecent letter gives the 
following glowing account of the gold discoveries on 
the coast cf Africa. ‘Geographical and scientific cir- 
‘les are interested in the accounts brought to England 
by Captain Burton and Commander Cameron from the 
gold coast of Africa. The former stated that on Jand- 
ing he found women washing sard for gold and earning 
from half to four dollars a day. They found gold 
spangles after the rain everywhere in the streets and 
The country is impregnated with gold. It is 
hoped that enterprising men will take the matter in 
hand and make great fortunes, as Western Africa is 
another California.” 





Tre Opeuisk.—The ‘‘ New York Graphic” has point- 
ed out that there is something the matter with the 
Egyptian Obelisk, and that some immediate action is 
necessary to preserve this precious relic from deface- 
ment. It shows the effect of the American atmosphere 
in certain changes which threaten ultimately to oblit- 
erate the inscriptions. The corners show considerable 
wear, and the lateral surfaces have been injured by the 
snow and rain and frost of its first northern winter. 
The remedies proposed are to have a set of coverings 
to inclose it during stormy weather, or else to transfer 
it permanently to the great hall of the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Tre “Scientific American” for June 10 has an ac- 
count of a man who has walked 175,200 miles. It says: 
‘‘George Fawcett completed in April last his forty. 
seventh year in the English Post-Office as a rural 
messenger. From 1835 to 1842 he rode between Sea- 
bergh and adjacent stations, carrying mails in this way 
a total distance of 67,610 miles. From 1842 to 1882 he 
has walked daily between S:abergh and Dent, thus 
traversing 175,200 miles. His entire travel as postman 
foots up 242 360 miles, nearly ten times the distance 
round the earth, and 2,360 miles further than from the 
earth to the moon.” 


Pror. H. Horrer, of the Académie Imperiale des 
Mines, says the deepest mine in the world is the 
Przibram sijyer mine in Bohemia. The lowest depth 
is nearly 3,300 feet below the surface, at which point 
the temperature of the rocks is only 75 9°F, and the 
temperature of the air 76. 3°F. 


General Hews. 





Domestic.—Mr. Blaine again testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations June 13——Samuel B. Axtell, of 
Ohio, was nominated to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New-Mexico.——Senator Anthony, of Rhode Island, 
was re-elected on same day.——The Independent Repnblicans 
held a ratification meeting at Pittsburg, Pa., June 13.——Ex- 
Governor William Dennison died at Columbus, O., June 15. 
——By an explosion in the Stanton air shaft, in Pennsylvania, 
on same day, one man was killed and four were badly burn- 
ed.— Eleven persons were drowned at Winchester, Ky.— 
The President has approved the dismissal of Lieutenant 
Fiipper. 





Congressional.—In the Senate, June 12, a bill was passed 
authorizing the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company to 
construct a bridge over the Missouri river; the Japanese In- 
demnity bill was further considered.——Ia the House, a bill 
was passed for the erection of a public building at Dallas, 
Texas, ata cost not to exceed $75,000; Senate amendments to 
the Army Appropriation bill were concurred in; the District 
Appropriation bill was considered.——In the Senate, June 15, 
Mr. Brown's resolution supplying each Senator with a $1,200 
clerk was rejected; House amendments to the Water Supply 
bill were not concurred in; the House Bank Charter bill 
was reported with amendments ; the Japanese Indemnity bill 
was passed.—In the House, Serate amendments to the 
District Appropriation bill were not concurred in; the Sen- 
ate bill to increase the water supply of the District was 
amended and passed ; a joint resolution was passed auther- 
izing the Secretary of War toerect a memorial column at 
Washington's Headquarters, Newburgh, N. Y ; the Legielat- 
ive, Executive and Judicial Appropriacion bill was further 
considered. -——In the Senate, June 14, the bill tocstablish the 
office of Assistant Secretary of the Navy was reported ad- 
vereely; copies of the full correspondence of the State 
Department with Mr. Trescot and Waker Blaine were re- 
ceived; the Bonded Spirits bill was debated, but no action 
was taken.——In the House, the L2gislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation bill was passed, after discussion; the 
Invalid Pensions Appropriation bill was further considered. 
——lIn the Senate, Jane 15, after along discussion the consic- 
eration of the bill relating to the bonded period upon distill. d 
epirits was indefinitely poetponed.——In the Houee the gen- 
eral debate in committee on the River and Harbor Appropri- 
ation bill was cloeed and the first two paragraphs were read. 
——In the Senate, June 16. the Bank Charter Extension bi'l 


was further considered.—In the House, tte River and 
Harbor bill was disscussed.——The Senate was not in-session 
June 17.—In the House, the River and Harbor bill was 


paseed ; the Naval Appropriation bill was reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





Foreign.—There are at present 265 Irish suspects in prison. 
——General Ignatieff has retired from the Russian Ministry. 
——Complaint is made of the composition of American 
cheese imported to England.——The House of Lords, June 
12, refused to order to asecond reading the bill legalizing 
marriage to a deceased wife's sister.——Crop prospects in 
Europe are good ——A bill was introduced in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies, June 14, to provide for the cremation 
of Garibaldi’s body.——The Canadian steamer Para founder- 
ed on the same day; ten persons are missing.——The United 
Stutes war vessels in the Mediterranean have been ordered 
to proceed to Alexandria.——A man was arrested in Ireland, 
June 15, on suspicion of beiug one of the Phcenix Park as- 
sassins.——Rumors ere current that the British Parliament 
will have an autumn session. —-Mrs. Langtry is coming to 
America. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—France and Germany are threatened with a water famine 
if copious rains do not soon afford relief. The river Seine 
has never been s0 low since the rear 1734. 

—Mr. H. G. Hanchette, whose articles on Music in Ger- 
many our readers may remember, has opened a studio in this 
city for normal ir struction in the piano-forte. 

—Montreal was visited June 13 by a terrible fire, which 
called into use the entire fire department. The losses are 
very great and figure in hundreds of thousands. 

—Mr. Bourke has served notices claiming ten thousand 
pounds’ compensation on account. of the assassination of his 
brother, Walter M. Bourke, in Galway, Thureday, June 8. 

—Latest reports tell of the probable end of the iron men’s 
strike and the prospect of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
trouble. The trouble is breaking out in a new quarter, 
however, and weavers, coal-miners, horseshoers and black- 
smiths are striking for increased wages. 

--The Cunard steamship ‘ Servia”’ went aground in lower 
New York bay on the moraing of June 13, but floated safely 
again at ten o'clock P.M. Why was she like a couple of 
Harrison Millard’s songs? Because she was ‘ Waiting” 
patiently for the time ‘‘ When the Tide Comes in.” 

—A class of thirty-seven cadets graduated from West 
Point Military Academy on Monday, June 12, each carrying 
off a diploma and an officer’s commission. The class pos- 
sesses two claims to celebrity: it has the reputation of 
being the wildest class for years; and it was Whittaker’s 
class betore he was dismissed. 

—A eeries of destructive storms passed over Iowa and IIli- 
noie Saturday night, demolishing buildings, uplifting trees, 
and seriously damagivug the crops. Ia the city of Grinnell, 
Iowa, 143 bouses were blown down, 63 persons killed and 
over a bhuadred injurd. The logs is estimated at $500,000. 
On the afternoon of Monday heavy storms passed over New 
England and Eastern New York. 

—Jimmy Coleman, the Richmond negro who was reported 





to have been struck dumb for lying, has concluded that 


playing ‘ miracle ” was not such fun as he thought. He has 
found his tongue again, or rather a galvanic battery found it 
for him, and it didn’t have to look very far either, for after 
one or two applications of the electric current the boy cried 
out ‘“‘ No more, doctor, I'm cured!" 

—Eight steamers landed at Castle Garden on the last day 
of May, disembarking 5,995 immigrants, the largest number 
arriving in one day which has ever beeen known. Among 
the throngs of foreigners were sixty silk weavers from Mar- 
seilles and over a hundred millers from Hamburg. The 
arrivals in May alone were 90,019,a number greater than 
that of the arrivals for the entire year of 1876 or of 1878. 

—The publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, gave 
a garden party on Wednesday, June 14, at the country house 
of Mrs. Claflin, wife of the ex-Governor, in Newton, Mass., 
in honor of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s seventieth birth- 
day. Mr. Whittier, Oiver Wendell Holmes, Mr. W. D. 
Howells and other celebrities were present. There were ad- 
dresses by Herry Ward Beecher, Dr. Holmes, Mr. Houghton 
and Mr. Edward Beecher, und poems by Dr. Holmes, Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney, Miss E. 8. Phelps and Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge. 

—A little Italian boy recently began making strange mo- 
s'ons ard unintelligible sounds, to the great terror of his par- 
euts, wko supposed that he had suddenly lost the power of 
speech. A surgeon was called, who, on examination, found 
that the boy's tongue was wedged in between his teeth so 
that he could not move it. The surgeon set it free and it be- 
gan wagging in Italian as of old, to the relief of boy and 
delight of parents. This item will doubtless suggest sincere 
but irreverent wishes in the mi:ds of those poor men with 
talkative mothers-in-law and wives like Mrs. Caudle. 

—The season of college commencements, graduations and 
female seminary anniversaries is upon us once more, end 
now look out for new species of anatomical phenomena with 
which the air will soon be filled. ‘*‘ Hands of memory” that 
point backward; ‘‘ fateful flogers of the future” that point 
forward; ‘‘spirits of ambition, courage, hope, etc.;" ‘‘ eyes 
that gaze tearfully down the vistas of the past;"” “loving 
groups of sisters’ and ‘‘ courageous bands of brothers” all 
with assorted emotions, 8 bouquet in one hand, a diploma in 
the other, their tickets and trunk checks in their pockets, 
and ready to fly for the long vacation the moment they hear 
the ‘* Vale.” 

—The New York ‘' Tribune” tells the following story ; if it 
was as difticult to concoct as it is to believe it, the man who 
wrote it ought to have received about #125: 

An English echolar, during a holiday excursion in the Hartz Moun- 
tains, subjected himself one day toa severe physical strain which 
produced a singular mental disturbance. He was on bia feet from 
morning till night, and in the course of the day's wanderings made 
several arduous ascents, taking no reat and neither cating nor sleep- 
ing. At night, when he reached a place where he could supply bis 
necd+, he was unable, to his great astonishment, to recollect a single 
word of the German language, although he ordinarily spoke it with 
fluency. His memory did not fail him in any other respect; he 
knew his own language as we!l as ever, and recalled perfectly all the 
incidents of the day. As soon as he had tnoroughly reated and had 
eaten the food which he procured by sigue, his German returned to 
him completely. 








Religious IWews. 





GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The pon atomic center of psychic force” is the definition of 
soul as given by a minister in Providence. 

—The trustees of Andover Seminary have appointed a committee 
to present a history of the Seminary creed. 

—A Citizens’ Law and Order League was organized in Boston 
June 14, with a memberehip of 70. The object of the League is, ‘to 
secure, by all proper means, the enforcement of the restrictive feat- 
ures of existing Jaws for the reguiation of the liquor traffic.” The 
membership is limited to 150. 

—The young people of the Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., have adopted a novel method of raising money for a new 
church. An album is passed amung their friends and ten cents 
charged for the privilege of writing one’s name in it. The album 
will be placed under the corner-stone of the church. 

—The pastorof the Baptist Church at Abington, Maes., and his 
family have been the recijients of a novel visit from the teachers 
and pupils of the Sunday-schoc |, each of whom carried either flower- 
plants or seeds, which they left at the parsonage as a memento of 
their visit. The result ie a finety stocked flower-garden. 

—The town bell of Exeter, Mass., which has hung in the Congre- 
gational church bolfry since 1800, was broken last Friday. It was 
cast in the foundry in Boston of which Paul Revere was esuperin- 
tendent, and has rung each morning, noon and night siace it hung 
in ite present place. During this period it has had but seven regular 
bell-ringers. 

—The Garfield memorial tablet, which occapies a space on tbe 
south wall of the chancel of St. James’s Chapel, Elberon, is of pol- 
ished brase in Gothic design, and exceedingly tasteful; in the cen- 
ter is the inecription : 

To the Memory of 
James A. GARFIELD, 


President 
of the 
Tnited States 
Shot at Died at 
Washington Elberon, 
July 2, Sept. 19, 
1882. 


On the Gothic pillars on either side is the text from which the funer- 
sl sermon was preached: ‘Know ye not that there is a Prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” The tablet is the gift of the 
ladies of St. James's chapel. 

The Methodist ministers of Springfield, Mags. , have been endeavor- 
ing to get or give a little light on the future world. They met at 
Grace Church, June 13, for the reading and di ion of four essays 
on ** The Intermediate State ” * The Resurrection,” ** The Judgment,” 
and “ Heaven and Hell” The writer of the first argued that no one 
had yet reached heaven or hell, but all were resting, in their pilgrim- 
age from the here to the hereafter, in Hades; the second essayiet 








argued for the medieval doctriv< of the literal resurrection of the 
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identical body which is buried in the grave; the third fixed the 
location of the judgment on the earth, and the time at the end of 
the werld; the fourth insisted that the Scripture metaphors respect- 
ing hell indicate either a place of horrible physical torment or of 
mental anguish still more dreadful. Contemporaneously, the Presby- 
terian ministers of Chicago devoted their session to a similar theme, 
namely: ** What are we to believe concerning Hades?” If we may 
believe the eecular newepapers, which are not always accurate in 
reporting theological discussions, the essayist regarded Hades as the 
final abode of the dead, not a half-way house, and divided it into 
heaven and hell. The majority resolved that this was so, or at least 
that this was their opinion. And still the question can hardly be 
said to be settled. 

—At the Friends’ Yearly Meeting, which has been in session at 
Providence, RK. I., for the past week, statements were made as to the 
condition of the missionary societies at home and abroad. The 
Normal School fer Freedmen in Tennessee is in a most flourishing 
state, having 209 pupils. The influence of the school is widely felt. 
The mission at Breumana, Syria, numbers over one hundred, three 
Bible readers are supported, and the Bible classes and Sunday-schools 
are well sustained. A girls’ training home has just been completed 
at aconsiderable cost. The Associated Committee of Friends, who 
have charge of the Indians in Indian Territory, report the work as 
progressing in that region. 700 pupils are in the Government board- 
ing-schoole. Schools have been established among the Shawnees, 
andthe gain in morality of the different tribes among whom the 
Friends have been laboring is evident. At the session on Mon- 
day, Amos Kenworthy made some remarks—the force of which 
should not be confined to the Friends—to the effect that the criticiem 
passed on the ministry in the presence of children often prejudices 
their minds against the Lord’s ministers, and makes it impossible to 
reach them. All the remarks tended to the practical side of re- 
ligious life: on the unbridled use of the tongue and the injary reeult- 
ing from it; the necessity of a living, working, spiritual life, in- 
stead of a clinging to tradition ; the wisdom of admitting converts 
immediately into the Society instead of waiting until the monthly 
meet ng, as is the present custom, and the necessity of bringing the 
young men into the working force of the church. In connection 
with this last it will be interesting to note that of the 371 members 
controlling the meeting in New England about 300 are over fifty 
years old. 

MIDDLE STATES 

~The Sixteenth Street Baptist Church of New York will be known 
hereafter as the Memorial Baptist Church. 

—The Union Theological Seminary will erect new buildings on the 
west side of Fourth Avenue between Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 
Streets. The buildings will coat about $350,000. Plans were filed 
June 17. 

The two United Presbyterian congregations of Harlem, one of 
which was located at 116th Street and the other at 127th Street, have 
decided to unite the two congregations in 119th Street. ‘In union 
there is strength.” 

A meeting of the vestrymen of the Church of the Evangelist, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been held for the purpyse of preferring 
charges against the pastor, who, it is claimed, is introducing the 
confessiona), and other High Charch practices. 

—The new rect which has lately come to the surface in Brooklyn 
is called the Unsectarian Church of Divine Gifts. Dr. Monck, the 
pastor, claims to cure disease by the laying on of hands. The con- 
gregation meet in Myrtle Avenue, near Adelphi Street. 

—St. Mark’s Church of New York has just received from Mr. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant a gift of the land situated on Avenue A and 
Tenth Street, on condition that it will always be used for educa- 
tional, charitable and benevolent purpeees. The conditions have 
been accepted by Mr. Rylance, the rector. 

—The Fleet Street M. E. Church, Brooklyn, have paseed resolu- 
tions condemning the action of the Commissioners of Charities and 
Correction in removing Mr. Job G. Bass from the chaplaincy of the 
Kings County Penitentiary. Mr. Baes is a local preacher in the 
Charch and is succeeded by Mr. King, an Episcopalian. 

—The following clergymen have just sailed for Europe, or are just 
abont doing so: Phillips Brooks, of Boston; Dr. John Hall and Dr, 
W. M. Taylor, of New York city ; John Lyon, of Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Dr. W. M. Barbour, of New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Edward Hawke, of 
the same city; President Seelye, of Amherst, Mase. ; Dr. Kohler, of 
Temple Beth-El, New York city. 

~The Rev. W. B. Morrow, rector of the Episcopal Church at Beth- 
jehem, Pa., has been presented with a handsome gold watch by the 
employces of the Bet hlehem Steel and Iron Worker, in recognition of 
his self-sacrificing labors during the late small-pox epidemic in that 
place. The gift is the more valuable and significant as members of 
al! denominations united in presenting it. 

—The Hebrew refugees are receiving every attention from their 
brethren in this country. Schools for teaching them the English 
Jangnage have been opened and are well attended. It has been de- 
cided not yp build the new Orphan Asylum in this city, as the claims 
of the refugees are so great as to need all the ready funds in the hands 
of the Commu tee of the Hebrew Aid Society. 

~The Baptist Church of Babylor, L I., recently celebrated its 
eleventh ann_versary, at which time the statement was made that since 
its organization not a single indictment for crime has been found 
against aresident of the village; added to this is the fact that the 
church is entirely out of debt. Now if the churches of Babylon will 
kindly make public their method of church work they will confer a 
great blessing not only on the Baptist denomination but on all de- 
nominations. 

—The Sisterhood of the Good Shep*erd, organized in St. Ann’s 
Church, New York, in 1869, has just received anew member. All 
candidates before beirg admitted to the order, in which there are 
now seven, are required to pass a probation of two years. The 
Sisterhood does work in conuection with St. Barnabas House and 
the hospitals in New York, Christ Church Hospital, Jersey City, 
and St. James’ Church, Wilmington. Efforts are belng made to 
build a Sisters’ House in this city which shall serve as headquarters. 
In addition to the Sisters, there are assistants, probationers, visitors 
and associates, all under the control of the presiding sister. 


THE WEST. 

—The Baptist University at Des Moines, Iowa, is said to be 
bankrupt. The professore resigned in a body last week. 

—From Ponca, Nebraska, a missionary of the American funday- 
School Union reports the organization of a school at Barnett, com- 
ple'ing a line of Sunday-schools at every station of the Sioux City 
and Pacific R.R.,-in Nebraska ; a line 300 miles long. 

—The death of Prof. Milo Jewett, at Milwaukee, June 9, removes 
a man who is identified with the educational interests of the whole 
country. He was the first President of Vassar College, and it was at 
his suggestion mainly that Vasear College was founded. 

—An advertisement for the sale of the Cincinnati Wesleyan Col- 
lege has appeared in the papers of that city. The debt of the col- 
lege smounts to about $80,000. The Methodists will call a mass- 
meeting to make an effort to save the building, even if it is thonght 
impracticable to use it for the purpose of a female college, as at 

resent. 
oo Centenary M. E. Church of Chicago is entirely free from 





debt. The joyful occasion was celebrated with appropriate cere- 
monies, June 11. The Dickson Street M. E. Church of the same city 
has been very much improved; and the Church of Our Saviour, Epie- 
copal, same city, is undergoing extensive alterations, 200 new sittings 
being added. 

—The Rev. D. B. Turney is a candidate for Congress in the Six- 
teenth Illinois District. He has nailed strips of cloth bearing that 
intelligence on the post at the cross-roads and on trees in the woods, 
If the same amount of originality and zeal had been used in church 
work it is doubtful whether he would have all the time necessary for 
running a political canvass. 

—A new departure in church organization has been made in 
Detroit, Michigan. Under the leadership of the Rev. Charles E. Hul- 
burt a purely undenominational church has been organized, All 
members of Christ’s universal church residing in that locality are 
accepted as members, and fellowship ig extended equally to all 
churches. It declines representation in any ecclesiastical assuciation, 
conference or council, unless all evangelical churches in the district 
aré igvited. The enterprise starts with fifteen members. 

—A correspondent corrects the statement made in the report of 
the Unitarian Association relative to the removal of Meadville 
Theological School to Cleveland. He says that the Trustees were 
not eatisfied that the objects of the Theological Schoo! could be 
better presented by the removal, nor that the chief divines desired 
the transfer; and in the absence of satisfactory evidence on these 
two points they could not present such a case as would be likely to 
secure from the Court the necessary assent to a removal. 

—There is a difference between the Republican Convention of 
Ohio and the ultra temperance people. Hon. Richard Smith of the 
“Cincinnati Gazette ” has been invited to address the Methodist 
ministers at their meeting, June 18, to explain why a platform 
more fully in accordance with the views of the temperance people 
of the State was not presented. Mr. Smith is the acknowledged 
leader of the temperance cause, and it was understood that he car- 
ried with him to the convention a platform which the temperance 
people were able to fully indorse, but failed to bring it forward. He 
claims that before he could call the attention of the convention to 
this platform most of the delegates left to catch a certain train 
home. It would be well to put aclog on the wheels of time, or the 
locomotive, or else arrange business so that matters of as vital im- 
portance as the temperance question might receive all the time and 
attention necessary. 

—The Christian Union was not wrong in advising its readers to 
take with some caution the too concise report, quoted from the 
Illinois ‘State Journal,” of Mr. Thayer’s theological positions. 
On inspiration Mr. Thayer’s statement was the same upon which he 
was ordained, without objection, at Westboro, Mass., in 1880, with 
Dr. Duryea as moderator. It is simply that the Bible is inspired as 4 
guide in all matters of faith and practice; that no Biblical doctrine 
of inepiration involves exemption from all errors in quotations, dates, 
historical details and ecientific statements or assumptione. On atone- 
ment Mr. Thayer's theological! position is eubstantially that of Dr. 
Bushnell, that there was in the life and sufferings and death of Christ 
the necessary expression or realization of God’s character ; the atone- 
ment was not an eternal contrivance to ‘‘satisfy justice,” but, in 
view of the sin and need of the human race, a necessary expression 
of the eternal verities of the divine character. On retribution he 
simply took the ground that the church cannot be dogmatic; that 
Christ emphasized the quality rather than the duration of suffering, 
though there is much evidence pointing to its endieseness also; bat 
that so long as man possesses a moral nature there is a possibility of 
repentance, and the truly penitent will always and anywhere be 
received. In short, Mr. Thayer departed no farther from, let us say 
the Andover Creed, than Mr. Gates, at Montclair, Mr. Munger, at 
North Adams, or Mr. Merriman, at Somerville. There will be a large 
council called, in accordance with the recommendations of the one 
that has dissolved, and it will have a large question to settle ; name- 
ly, the right of a man whoeo power of Christian teaching has been 
attested by results, and whose Ghristian spirit is witnessed to by all, 
and who holds fast to Jesus Christ as the Divine Saviour of men, to 
do his own thinking on subjects confessedly not matters of clear 
revelation, and on which the moet eminent Christian thiukere in the 
church are, and ever have been, disagreed. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Methodist Episcopal Churches North and South unite in a 
Centenary Cenference, which will be held in Baltimore, Dec. 25, 
1884, to celebrate the famous “Christmas Conference,” which was 
held in that city Dec. 25, 1784. 

—Some of the difficulties that missionaries labor under are brought 
forcibly to mind by a letter to Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, from a 
Missionary of the American Sunday-School Union who is now in 
Texas, In one place a nomber of dogs came mto the school-house 
ard caused interruption by a general fight ; after they were expelled 
the echool proceded in its work. At another place he organized 
aschool at night ina hastily-built bush arbor, the people burning 
lanterns to shed light on the sasembled farmers fresh from the 
cotton-fields, and ** cow boys,” rough, but of earnest hearts. Some 
there who had not heard a sermon for thirty years were stirred by 
memories of childhood. 

FOREIGN. 

—Our readers will perhaps remember that at about the time of 
the trial of Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, for heresy,a letter was 
published addressed te him by Dr. Alexander Burne, of the Wes- 
leyan Ladies’ College of Hamilton, Ontario, expressing sympathy 
for and with him. Dr. Burns has since been put on trial for heresy 
before his conference ard has just been acquitted. Even a resolu- 
tion expressing regret that the letter was permitted to be published 
was voted down by the Conference. This is the first trial of the 
kind in the Canadian church and excited intense feeling. Dr. Burns 
took substantially the ground of Newman Smyth and the Broad 
Charchmen generally; denying verbal inspiration, or that Christ's 
death was necessary to appease the wrath of the Father, or that 
eternal conscious torment is the necessarily correct interpretation 
of the Scripture metaphorical teaching respecting fu. ure punishment. 
On the latter peint he held that a not improbable alternative was the 
doctrine of Conditional Immortality. The result of the trial indi- 
cates that in Canada, as in England, the Church maintains, more 
than in the United States, the liberty of the ministry in the interpre. 
tation of Scripture on doubtful and disputed pointe. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
METHODIST. 

—Levi S. Weed, of the New York Avenue M. E. Charch, Brooklyn, 
N, Y., died very snddenly Jane 14, of heart disease, aged 55 years. 

—I. Simmons, of the Janes M, E. Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been advised by his physicians to go to Europe, and will be gone 
three months. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—J.P. Foreman, pastor of the church at Plattsburg, Mo., died 
June 11. 

—C. I. McCracken, of the United Presbyterian Church of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., has resigned in consequence of il] health. 














—B. Van Vieet Putnam has accepted a cail to the church at Hunte 
ington, L. J., and will enter upon his duties in July. 
Mr. Ray has assumed the pastorate of the church at Smithville, 
m ¥- 
—Lyman Alleao has been installed pastor of the church at Kimms 
wick, Mo. 
—Mr. Brown, of Commack, has accepted a call to the church at 
Northport, R, I. 
Joseph Gorden, of Vandalia, Il., died June 9. 
Dr. John Bartlett, of Indianapolis, is supplying the pulpit of the 
New York Avenue Church at Washington, D. C. 


BAPTIST. 


—W. C. Van Meter, the founder and for some years euperintend- 
ent of the Howard Mission and Home for Little Wanderers, has re- 
signed from the position as superintendent which he bas held since 
his return from Rome in 1881. 

—W. D. Hall nas resigned from the church at Clarendon, Vt. 

Daniel Round has resigned from the Summer Street Church at 
Nantucket, Mass. 

—G. 8. Clevenger, of Pike, N. Y., has accepted a call to the First 
Church of Richmond, Ind. 

—-P. Perry, of the Firet Church of Wyoming, N. Y., has resigned, 
the resignation to take effect September 1st. 

Ernest L. Scott, who supplied the pulpit of the Universalist 
Church of Westfield, Mass., has united with the Bunker Hill Baptist 
Church of Charlestown, Maes. 

Adam Fawoett has accepted a call to the church at Huntington, 
LJ. 

N. T. Aller, of Groton, has received a call to the Second Church 
at Stonington, Conn. 

—George O. Wiggin, of Bates Theological Semivary, has accepted 
a cal! to the Freewill Church at Bristol, R. I. 

—Wayland Hoyt, of Strong Place Church, of Brooklyn, har re- 
signed, to take charge of the Memorial Church of Philadelphia, Pa 


EPiecoraL. 


James Craik, D.D., LL.D., rector of Chriet Church, Lonisville, 
Ky., died June 9, aged seventy-six yeare. He had been the rector of 
this church thirty-eight years. 

—George P. Schelky, rector of St. Mark’s Church, is very {li at his 
home in Paw Paw, Mich. 
—William B. Guin, of Stockport, N. Y., has resigned. 

E. J. Cook, rector of Trinity Church, Wyoming, N. Y., is con- 

sidering a cali to achurch in Minnesota 

—Frank L. Morton, rector of St. John’s, Troy, N. Y., has accepted 
acallto Ail Sainte’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., and will assume the 
new position in the Fal! 

P. de Bruyn, of Rochester, has accepted a call to Holland, Mich, 

—Joreph FE. Lindholm, of Pontiac, R. J., has received a call to the 
St. James's Church of North Adams, Maas, 

G.C. V. Eastman, of St. Mark’s parish, Bridgewater, Conn., has 
resigned. 

O. K. Nelson, of the Church of St. John the Baptiet, of German- 
town, Pa., has accepted a call to the (hurch of the Nativity, at Sonth 
Bethlehem. 

Itobert O. F. Jackson, rector of Christ Church, Richmond, Va., 
died June 16. 

Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., has been asked to take charge of the 
American chapel in Paris 

Bishop continues to improve. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


W. D. McFarland will supply tho churches at Granby and East 
Granby, Conn., for one year. 

—E. Frank Howe, of Newtonville, Mass., has been called to the 
church at Peoria, Il. 

T. C. Jerome, of Manistee, Mich., has resigned. 

—O. H. Hunt, of Lawrence, Mich., bas accepted a call to the 
church at Sand Lake, Mich. 

—Elibu Loomis has accepted a call to the Charch at Oakwood, 
Micb., and A. H. Norris will go from Ada, Kent Co., to Litchfield, 
Hilledale Co., Mich. 

—lTenry N. Kenney, a senior at Andover, has accepted a call to 
the church at Fergus Falls, Minm 

—C. F, Emrick, of Mecbanic Falls, Maine, has accepted a call to 
the Tabernacle Congregational Church, Chicago, TIl. 

—J. G. Merrill, of Davenport, Iowa, has been called to the Firet 
Church of St. Louis, Mo., and it is thought he will accept. 

—Francis B. Knowiton has resigned from the church at Oxford, N. 
U. He will go with his family to Worcester, Mage., for a period 
of rest. 

—Efieda V. Thomson, wife of the Rev. W. F. Blackman, of the 
First Congregational Church, of Steubenville, O., died June 10. 

Hampden B. Jones, of Chels@e, Mass, was ordained pastor of the 
church at Plymouth, Mass., June 14. 

—Leonard W. Bacon, who was beiny sued by his neighbors be- 
cause he built a reservoir on his farm, which they claimed prevented 
water flowing through their land as formerly, surprised them by 
paying the sum of $1,000, though he did not recognize the claim as 
just. 

—Mr. Curtis, of the Yale Theological Semirary, New Haven, is 
supplying the pulpit of the church at Willlamstown, Vt. 

—Joseph A. Leach has resigned from the second church of Keene, 
N. H. 

—Samuel W. Dyke, of Royalton, Vt., has been offered the position 
of Secretary of the New England Divorce Club. Shou!d he accept 
he will be compelled to resign bis pastorate, as his new duties would 
need his whole attention. 

—A. F. Newton, of Townsend, has accepted a call to the church at 
Marlboro, Mass. 

—E. 8. Tingley has accepted a call to the church at Dudley, Mass. 

—John E. Raseell, of New Haven, has accepted a cal! to Dalton, 
Maes. 

OTHER CUURCHES. 


—Cornelins Brett, of the Reformed Church of Jersey City, sailed 
with his wife on the “Gallia,” June 15, Mr. (Brett takes with him, 
for presentation te Queen Victoria, the Jersey City Memorial Vol- 
ume, which will be presented through Minister Lowell. 

—Dr. Abram Messeler, of the Reformed Charch at Somerville, N. J, 
died Jane 13, aged forty-seven years. 

—Samnuel W. Longfellow (Unitarian), of the Society at German- 
town, Pa, has resigned, to the great regret of his congregation. He 
will devote his time to writing a biography of his brother, Henry W. 
Longfellow. 

—Ferdinand Becker (Jewish) has accepted a call to the Anshai 
Emeth congregation of Peoria, III. 

—L. Rieldyk, of the Reformed Church of Paterson, N. J., sailed 
for Europe as a delegate to the Rofomned Synod of the Nether- 
lands. 

—The Rev. Joshua Peter Bodfish, who was formerly connected 
with the Church of the Paulist Fathers in New York, and is now 
Chancellor of the Archdiocese of Boston, has been appointed Justice 
of the Peace by Governor Long, of Massachusetts, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXV., No. 25. _ 








Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY Henry Warp BEEOHER. 





PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


How blessed is the way of our thoughts as they have gone forth 
praying, even weeping, and yet hoping! How often have we sought 
thee along the tracklees way, and yet found it plain! How near we 
are to thee when the storm beats upon us! and how sorrows drive 
ns to the harbor! How close thou art to us when all earthly things 
fail! When our root seems cut, and no nourishment comes from 
the earth, how then blossom hope and faith and joy! How full is 
the invisible! Although all our senses labor diligently day by day 
in the estate of this world, and all the things that solicit the eye, 
the ear, and every sense, multiplying themselves, and twining-about 
ns, are so many and fo incessant and so powerfu!, yet how do our 
souls, escaping, as a bird from our hands, rise upward, and perpetu- 
ally seek thee, and rest in the invisible ! Though the things that 
we frame to our imagination may dissolve, as the clouds dissolve, 
yet, like the clouds, they pass not away unti! they have dropped 
some rains of consolation ; but it hath not been given to the eye to 
see, nor to the ear to hear, the unfolding that is needed before we 
deal with the higher verities of creation as they are going on, and 
time shall bring us the revelation and the rejoicing, Yet we are 
impatient. We long to discern at once. We want to rest before 
the journey is over. We are desirous of wearing the crown before 
we have fought out the battle. We would fain be victorious while 
yet we are often cast down and defeated. Forgive us that, living 
in this mortal frame, and dominated by these things of sense, we are 
so little rich in the higher realm, and live so little by the lights that 
thine unexhausted and inexhaus'ible above. 

We thank thee that we are shaken out of our worldly refuges. We 
thank thee that we are obliged to fly higher, and to hide ourselves 
in the pavilion of God. We shouki be glad to sit in quiet with 
golden fruit around about us forevermore. Not so thy saints, the 
spirits in glory and immorta! life. And we rejoice that thou dost 
train us away from indolence and from sensucus enjoyment, and 
increase evermore our longing aspiration ; and if joys will not, then 
sorrows ehall, lift us above this mortal plane, and bring us to the 
assurance of our sonsbip and immortality. 

We thank thee for this Jife that is hidden in Christ, for all its 
variations, and for the joys that at times do blossom upon it; and 
we pray that we may be more and more rooted and grounded in 
the faith of Jesus, our great forerunner, who waits for us, and wil! 
not suffer any te be plucked out of his hands, nor to wander away, 
that put their trust in him, who knows for us what we do not know, 
who has borne for us what we could not bear, and who is not only 
our forerunner but our ambassador, and is standing for us in regard 
to all that we need in the invisible appareling. 

Thou art causing thy servants, mavy of them, to go through the 
way of trouble; but is there one footstep that we plant among thorns 
which is for sharpness like the thorns which thou didst bear upon 
thy brow? Is there one thrust of envy, of jealousy, of hatred or of 
sorrow that is like the nails which pierced thy hands and thy feet? 
Is there one experience in any heart where love is torn up by the 
root, and where separations come, which is like thy wrestling in 
Gethsemane for us? And if, at thine uttermost, thou didst stil 
maintain the allegiance of love towards us, shall we not be able to 
watch for thee, not even for an hour? 

Rebuke our failing faith. Inspire us with noble thoughts. Bring 
ns into allegiance and sympathy with ail that is grandest and best 
which thou hast hidden and art hiding. May our life be a journey 
toward heaven ; and may heaven itself, if we may not measnre the 
walls nor look upon it as upon earthly things, be an exceedingly 
beautifal refuge for the soul and for every one p sae thoughts. May 
we rejoice that we can retreat into it, and that it is a refuge in times 
of weariness and distress. Grant that those who have known thee 
and the power of the new life may be lifted up into the knowledge of 
the power of God. May they come and snbmit themselves at the 
feet of divine love and swear allegiance to him in whomtis all bounty 
and goodness and beauty and blessing. May they separate them- 
selves from the outside current of whatsoever is proud and ¢e fish, of 
whatsoever is sordid, of whatsoever is disfiguring and disgraceful. 
May they rise into conscious communion with the spirits of jast men 
made perfect. 

We pray that thou wilt grant that out of the storehouse of thy 
bounty we may be rich that sre poor in ourselves. Out of the ever- 
lasting love of heaven give love to those that are smitten with weak- 
ness and pain. Oat of the desolation of their hearts minister thou 
consolation to every one of them. And we beseech of thee that none 
borne hither by faith may return without a father’s bounty and 
blessinz. 

We pray for ali the housebolds that are represented in this con- 
gregation—for the parents and for the children. We pray for all 
those that are called, in thy providence, to do the work of life and 
society, that they may bear forth integrity and all the nobler inspira- 
tions of Christ Jesus. We pray that thou wilt enable men to discern 
that there is truth in religion and in the life of thy servants, We 
pray that every one of us may seek to diffuse happiness in lawfal 
things evermore and everywhere, 

And to thy name shal! be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. Amen. 





SERMON. a 
THE IMMORTAL LIFE. 


If in this life only we have hope of Christ, we are of al] men most 
pitiable.—I Cor. xv., 19. 


HE context is this : 


Now if Christ is preached that he hath been raised from the dead, 
how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? 
Bat if there is no resurrection of the dead, neither hath Christ been 
raised; and if Christ hath not been raised, then is our preaching 
vain, your faith also is vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God; because we witnessed of God that he raised up Christ, 
whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead are not raised. For 
if the dead are not raised, neither hath Christ been raised; and if 
Uhrist hath not been raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your 
sics. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ have perished. 
If in this life only we have hope in Uhrist, we are of all men most 
pitiable. 


This thought of continued life, immortal life, un- 
derlies all modern religions; and it is associated 
with our noblest ideas. There have been those 
who desecrated heaven by carrying their lusts and 





*Sunday Morning, Feb. 26, 1882. Lesson: 2 Peter ili., 1-13. 
Hymns, Plymouth Collection: Nos. 513, 1192, 1227. Reported ex- 
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their passions into it—barbarians, who thought it 
would be a place of universal wassail, where the 
meat would never give out, and the wine would flow 
forever. The houries, and the various sensuous en- 
joyments of Mohammedans, have been pictured in the 
heavens. The Indian makes heaven a victorious 
hunting ground. And there the things that have been 
the noblest inspirations and ambitions on earth are to 
have a full fruition. 

But civilization coming in, we filled heaven again 
by the best estate of our imagination. We have 
abandoned the idea of material elements. We use 
them—trees, gardens, mountains and cities—as figures ; 
but we use them in another sense. We go along the 
line of civilization, by an intellectual and moral devel- 
opment of refinement, and take the very best e!ements 
which belong to the highest estate of the best men, 
and out of these we construct our ideas of heaven. 
And to take it away from our belief, to blur it so 
that we could not see it when we looked for it, would 
be like the destruction of the finest things in life. It 
would really disenchant this life. 

Whatever men may scientifically agree to believe 
in, there is in men of noble nature something which 
science can neither illumine nor darken. When Tyn- 
dall was walking among the clouds during a sunset 
upon the Alps, his companion said to him, ‘‘Can you 
behold such a sublime scene as this and not feel that 
there is a God ?” ‘‘Oh,” said he, ‘‘I feel it. I feel it as 
much as any man can feel it; and I rejoice in it, if 
you do not tell me I can prove it.” The moment you 
undertake to bring the evidence with which he dealt 
with matter to the ineffable and the hereafter, then he 
says, ‘Iam agnostic. I don’t know. It isn’t true”; 
but the moment yvu leave the mind under the gracious 
influence of such a scene it rises above the sphere of 
doubt or proof, and he says, ‘‘I accept it.” 

The doctrine of a continued existence after this mor- 
tal life in one sense is scientific—and in the very sense 
in which objection has been raised against it. It has 
been said that it is, comparatively speaking, modern, 
that it does not exist in many nations, and that it has 
been developed at a later period. This is the fact in 
respect to the whole Bible itself. One of the most 
mischievous things in the present state of public senti- 
men is to teach that the Bible is the fruit of God's 
mind—speaki sg it to somebody, and having it written 
down from beginning to end; just as Milton dictated 
a poem to his daughters, who wrote it down. To tell 
men that the Bible was built up dtrectly from the 
thought of God, and that from beginning to end it is 
absolute truth, is exceedingly harmful. In fact, the 
Bible is the fruit of evolution. In its earliest period 
it gives the conception of how much moral life was 
known then—and the knowledge of that life was then 
comparatively insigniticant. So it goes on from period 
to period, from age to age, unfolding and enlarging 
the horizon here, in the midst of coarse and bellowing 
passions ; in the midst of falsities; in the midst of all 
forms of unmanliness. 

Even among the best men there would stand out 
luminous examples of something higher and bette) 
than the whole age had; and it would be put down in 
the Bible. In other words, the human family has 
evolved from the lowest barbarism, and risen up to its 
present state; and it isfgoing on, according to the 
analogy of the past, not having reached its maximum. 
It is to go beyond this state in which the soul is grafted 
on to matter. From the earliest period of the Bible, 
clear down to the light and life and love of God in 
Christ Jesus, from the beginning to the end, there has 
been a record of what progress was being made in the 
general work of God in lifting men tc higher and 
higher platforms of morality and spirituality. The 
Bible is a scientifically constructed book. In other 
words, as the doctrine of evolution is the belief of 
every intelligent man under forty years of age—and of 
a good many who are over that—the doctrine, namely, 
that the divine method has not been instantaneity, but 
that God created things in their germinant or lower 
forms, and then left them gradually to unfold and de- 
velop; so the Bible is no exception. It unfolded the 
very primitive forms, and went up through successive 
stages. 

The mischief is that we put into the hands of those 
who go about the country declaiming against the Word 
of God the theory that God wrote the Bible, or that he 
inspired somebody to write it. The Bible was lived 
before it was written. It is a record of the unfolding 
of man’s moral consciousness. It is an account of the 
development of those institutions, laws, maxims and 
customs out of which came human experience. It is 
not. a book of instantaneity: it isa book that went 
through thousands and thousands of years, giving some 
knowledge of the dark sides of human nature, showing 
in contrast the ever-growing and more noble elements 
of higher experience. 

Now, the knowledge of God, the knowledge of gov- 
ernment, the knowledge of the individual, the knowl- 
edge of rights in society—all these knowledges have 





been gradually unfolded from period to period in the 
Old Testament; but none have been so signally unfold- 
ed as the doctrine of immortality. There is no mention 
of it in the Word of God in connection with the 
primitive people. 

That the world existed long before there was any rec- 
ord of it, or more than the briefest hints, in the Word 
of God, I suppose no man can doubt who is abreast of 
the current investigations and thoughts of men. Who- 
ever there may have been before the flood, wherever 
they may have been, what multitudes may have 
populated the earth, there is not the slightest hint as to 
whether they had any worship, or what it was, how 
they lived, what teaching was given them from on 
high, or whether they believed or did not believe in 
immortality. But when you come down to the period 
of the patriarchs, then history begins. The great 
emigrant (and that is the significance of the word in 
the original), Abrabam, went away from the idolators 
in the East, to the West, along the Euphrates, seeking 
another country. Modern Christian hymns use that 
fact as an illustration of our whole life—seeking an- 
other country ; and we are apt to think, in reading and 
singing those hymns, that Abraham thought about it as 
we do. He did no such thing. There is no evidence 
that there is anything morein it than simply that 
he went over to settle in this new territory wita a 
purer idea of God in his mind, and to provide for him- 
self and his posterity. You never hear one word from 
his lips about anything you care to remember. He 
was a magnificent old chief fromthe desert, on the 
pattern of a modern sheik, and he stands out asa 
grand historic figure; but he never uttered one maxim 
on the subject of government, not one on the subject of 
law, not one on the great matter of political economy, 
not one in respect to God and creation. Of all the 
things that we have believed from our childhood up 
there is not a syllable recorded that he uttered. 

Isaac was also a figure of zreat!beauty and meekness, 
in whose history the woman was more mighty than the 
man; and we find just as little light thrown out by 
him on any subject, and on the subject of the hereafter 
none at all. Jacob was what might be called a mer- 
chant politician. However much he might have been 
deficient in morality, he never lost a goud bargain ; 
and however much he might have been lacking in sim- 
plicity, he was never outwitted when it came to the 
matter of diplomacy. His dealing with Esau in the 
beginning and at the end was masterly; but when you 
come to Jacob with reference to any higher spiritual 
development, there was not a particle of honey in 
him. 

Well, after the prophets came the magnificent figure 
of the law-giver and leader, Moses, who, on the whole, 
if we are to takeit as it reads ia the Bible, stands head 
and shoulders over every hero that history records; a 
man everywhere beloved, honored and admired. 
Whether borrowing, originating or receiving from 
above (whatever the theory may be about that), he 
framed the political and social economy of the Israel- 
ites, instituted all their services of religion, and gave 
them, in his parting discourses, all the motives to 
higher living that lay within his scope and reach; and 
yet you cannot find in the Mosaic institutions one sol- 
itary word going to show that a man is going to live 
after this life; norin all the motives with which he 
plied men, dissuading them from wickedness and per- 
suading them to virtue, is there a single one pointing 
to a future existence. Among the ages that went 
marching on, unfolding and bringing up one great 
mind and another, in that early period, there was not 
one that gave testimony of immortality. It was not 
yet found out. Not only do Moses’s institutes and 
system of worship make no sanctions for right and 
wrong based on the doctrine of future accountability, 
but they are not found anywhere in the whole moral 
code of the Old Testament. It is secular in its motives. 

No people, no men, could have needed this belief 
in immortality more than the prophets—those fiery old 
statesmen who held their nation and their age ac- 
countable for their conduct, who flailed their con- 
temporaries, who bearded kings, who slew false 
priests, and whose anger was often like the outburst 
of volcanoes pouring forth lava; and yet you can- 
not find, in the lives of any of the prophets who were 
leading their age and nation up to a higher stand- 
point, a single one of their sharp-pointed arrows that 
aimed in the direction of immortality. Ob, what men 
they would have been, how Isaiah would have thun- 
dered, how Jeremiah would have mourned, how 
Ezekiel would have risen to the highest forms of 
mysticism, if there had lain open to their minds, as to 
ours, the whole idea of the future life! But you can 
go through these chapters with your eyes open, read- 
ing and thinking, comparing dates with dates and men 
with men, and the new knowledge with the old, and 
nothing is more remarkable than that the Old Testa- 
ment times or history lay wholly within the horizon 
of this world, and had no atmosphere beyond which 
the stars shone, and in which there was renewed life. 
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It is piteous to read the thought that Job, for 
instance, had of death, where perhaps it is explained 
more than anywhere eise; that is, where the habits 
and customs and thoughts of the people made it a 
house of darkness where men, being buried, waited. 
There seemed to be some sort of mystic idea that they 
were not extinguished. The conception that then pre- 
vailed was a mourning over a darkness that had no 
light, without one refrain or note of joy. 

When David's son died he would not be comforted ; 
and afterward, when there was no more any hope, he 
was comforted. That is, he rose up, and bore it as 
best he might, saying, ‘‘ Why should I not eat? I 
cannot recall him. I shall go to him, but he shall not 
return to me.” It is full of pathos if you suppose he 
meant heaven; but he did not. He had in his mind 
the open sepulcher of his fathers, where kings lay, 
where he should lie, and where his little child should 
lie. ‘I shall go to him; he will not come back; I 
shall lic down by his side "—that was his thought. 

Now, are there no intimations in the Old Testa- 
ment of a future life? Yes, but they are poetic flashes. 
There are yearnings that break out for a continued 
life; yea, they rise, sometimes, to the expression of 
confidence ; but they are instantaneous, they are brief: 
they are not in the nature of dogmatic or precise 
teaching; but they are inthe nature simply of poetic 
outbursts in the highest and finest minds. It was not 
until they came down to the period in which they were 
deported from their native land, and carried into the 
schools of oriental nations, that they met a concur- 
rent stream of mental development. 

God developed some nations along one line, and de- 
veloped a conterminous pation along another line, by 
and by bringing these separate beams of light together, 
and pouring them forth, at last, upon the New 
Testament itself. For, when Christ came, the Jews 
had brought back from Babylon the idea of immor- 
tality. It was not a dogmatic belief. It was simply 
this: a very vague idea that man continued after 
death, that the good were good and happy, and that 
the bad were bad and unhappy. When Greek and 
Roman ecelesiastics applied to it the reasonings of the 
schoolmen, and undertook to express it through the 
proper philosophical) phrases of their age, subsequent 
to the New Testament period, then they organized a 
heaven so definitely and a hell so definitely that they 
were utterly unlike the oriental vagueness and general- 
ness which prevailed in the time of Christ, in regard, 
for instance, to the continuity of pain. 

So the seed of the doctrine of life hereafter existedin 
earlier nations; but the growth and full development 
of that doctrine was gradual and later. 

Do you say, ‘‘Could such an important element as 
that be left undisclosed by God?” I should say, 
judging from all the analogies of nature, that it ought 
not to have been left in any other way. God did not 
tell men what they were made up of physically: he 
left them to find that out. He did not tell men what 
their mind was made of: he left them to find that out. 
He did not tell men what form of civilization they 
should support: he left them to find that out by a hun- 
dred different experiments. He did not tell men about 
common schools: he left them to find that out. He 
did not gointo the detail of the unfolding of human 
society in matters of belief. They were all subject to the 
great overmastering law of gradual evolution, begin- 
ning at the lower forms, and working up higher and 
higher, through generations and ages; and that is 
a much sublimer idea of creativeness than to have God 
act with a flash and a bang, and, behold! the thing done. 
All time and nature went into travail, and little by little 
came to light, through birth, knowledge, improve- 
ment, fuller development. 

This gradual unfolding of the race; the growing 
supremacy of reason and the moral sentiments; the 
transferring of these quickening qualities from men to 
human society ; the development of higher laws, nobler 
families, better actions; the aid given by science to the 
all-knowing eye and ear and hand; the increasing sus- 
ceptibility of men to exquisite refinement; the be- 
coming more and more valuable of life; the rising of 
everything—is it probable that this sequence will 
stop suddenly? Is there no presumption that it will 
go on inthe days to come as it has gone on in days 
past ? 

‘* But,” say men, ‘‘ that is the way nature does; that 
is the way diseases do; that is the way sparrows do; 
that is the way all inferior creatures do.” Yes, that és the 
way many inferior creatures do; but it is rather 
hazardous to say that they lose their identity. You 
have got to be an agnostic if you are pressed to the 
wall in that matter. It is hard io believe that even for 
some of the lower animals there is no continued life. 
If some dogs do not find a chance in the other world, 
what under heaven will become of their masters? I 
thank John the Revelator for putting horses in heaven. 
If there is a hell such as Calvinism teaches, many of the 
owners of these animals ought to go there for their 
abominations and abuses and cruelties, 





as would lead men of thought and sensibility to sce | 
God’s providence, as great men in the past saw it, gradu- | 
ually unfclding and unfolding. No sudden break, no im- 
mediate termination of the chain, do they see, but a 
continuous refining and beautifying and lengthening, 
the element of continuity being carried on indefinitely 
far beyond the reach of imagination, let alone know- 
ledge. 

I know that a great many have been thrown into a 
rebound on account of the terrible abuse which there 
has been of one part of the doctrine of the future life— 
namely, retribution. We are to remember that we 
have been despoiled of our faith very largely by an or- 
ganized ecclesiasticism, whose ambition it was to hold 
the keys of heaven and hell in their hands as a means 
of absolute control over the common people and over 
everybody. When the priests could smite the crown 
with their keys they were mightier than kings; and 
the heaven and hell of which they had the key they 
painted in such a way as to alarm the moral sense of 
men, that they might beg from the atoning priest, 
and take from his @hand, liberty to be, and to be 
happy. 

So that horrible doctrine of a material physical hell, 
with a tormenting devil below and a tormenting God 
above, is the nightmare of superstition and is blood- 
red with cruelty. But that is perishing. The doctrine 
is not denied that right conduct and its consequences 
go on, and that wrong conduct and its consequences 
goon; but itis believed that they go on according to 
the well-known principle that consequences go on for 
remedial purposes. 

What ere the consequences in the other life? I do 
not know, nor do you know. All that we know is that 
the language of Christ, who did know, was almost like 
the sound of distant thunder when the approaching 
storm comes. It is a terrible thing for a man who is a 
sinner, and who loves sin, to go out of life loving sin; 
ayg it is a blessed thing fora manto go out of this 
world loving virtue and the God who inspires virtue ; 
but when men come to weave the iron net over the 
future they are transcending the knowledge that has 
been vouchsafed to them. 

Now come to us anothcr class of men, of great 
respectability, toward whom we ought to feel much 
gratitude. I mean the agnostics of science. The word 
“agnosticism” signifies simply not knowing. In phi- 
losophy the agnostics are the know-nothings. They 
say, ‘‘ That is true which can be demonstrated. As to 
anything else, it may be true, or it may not be true; 
we donot know. ‘Lhere may be a God, but there is no 
proof that there is; and we do not know whether there 
is or not.” Some say, ‘‘ There may be a continued ex- 
istence; we hope there is; but then we cannot prove 
that there 1s by any scientific tests; and so we do not 
know whether there is or not.” 

But this is one of those beliefs in which not to know 
is as bad as not to believe. If one sits veiled before 
me, she ray be, or she may not be, my wife. If she 
is, she might just as well not be; for I cannot recog- 
nize ber, nor know anything about who she is. If 
one presents my child to me hidden, I do not know 
whether it is my child or not, and it might as well not 
be ;my child, so far as the impression made on me is 
concerned. 

Now, are there within me wings by which, by and 
by, when death sets me free from this constraining 
body, I shall fly higher than the stars, and further 
than thought itself now can reach? I do not know. 
Well, I may;just as well not believe these things if I 
do not know them. . 

Agnosticism is oftentimes incidental. It is inex- 
pressibly sad. There is this difference between the 
infidels of our modern times and the infidels in the 
days in which the church was cruel, when it allied 
itself to all dignity, and when the common people 
were tfodden under foot. The Voltaires, the D’Alem- 
berts, the Diderots, the various English skeptics, 
oftentimes suffered; they were gashed, as it were, by 
oppression; and when they rebounded they fought. 
They were like Indians fighting the white men that 
had aggressed upon their parental rights, 

But times have changed. The church is no longer 
an oppressor, The ameliorations of religion have 
been such that now thousands and thousands of men, 
growing up, would rather hold the faiths of their 
fathers. But they get into new fields. The whole 
age is changing. That which was proof a hundred 
years ago ceases to be proof now, to the minds of men. 
Many men go, with the‘Ark of God behind them, lowing, 
as in Philistia of old the cow lowed while it carried 
the Ark on its return to Israel. I have no hard or un- 
kind word, but inexpressible compassion for them, 
as one who has known the wilderness too, and has 
held on with all his might to childhood thought and 
feeling, made unspeakably precious by association, 
when they have been driven, step by step, into what 
seems now a higher and far.more gracious view of God, 
and of his moral government over mankind. I have 











passion for men who are drifting out so far that the 
great substantial verities of religion are matters of 
ignorance to them, and they say, ‘‘I do not know.” 

You will bear in mind that they do not deny the 
truth necessarily: they simply affirm that it is not 
proved. Their unbelief is on the ground that there is 
no evidence which is proof to the reason in regard to 
the future. But is nothing true which does not admit 
of material proof? If you wish to measure the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, I will grant that the 
proof must be as a mathematical problem to me; but 
I carry a heavenly body inside of me, and I deny that 
there are any tests, chemical or dynamical, that can 
be applied to it. You cannot measure it with a rule, 
nor can you test itin the alembic. What is the differ- 
ence in me between the facu'ties of reason and those 
which we call emotion? Cana man divine it? Every 
man knows that there is a difference between reason- 
ing and being thunderingly mad. The two states are 
absolutely different. Will you be kind enough to show 
where the difference lies? Everybody knows, every- 
body has a eertain consciousness in this matter; but 
where is the proof ? 

Suppose I, forthe sake of argument, deny that there 
is any difference between emotion and intellectual 
perception, how are you going to measure that and 
get at it? Take any subtle element which exists in 
the minds of men, and search for proof concerning it, 
and you will fail to find it. In the lower stages of 
cerebral action men are susceptible of impressions 
produced, as it were, by violent contact. Ata higher 
stage than that men not only receive impressions of 
thoughts, but in a small way reason upon them, illus- 
trate them, and produce them upon others. Then there 
is an action of the mind which is higher than that. 
There are times when, a man being in perfect health 
and his blood being perfectly sweet and pure, there is 
a force brought to bear upon the organization of bis 
mind that lifts him above the processes of reasoning. 
There are hours in which a business man, waking in 
the morning, and thinking about his affairs, sweeps 
over a whole sphere of complicated difticulties, and 
secs his way out of them instantly. 

Now, will you undertake to show me what is the 
difference between this higher action and this subordi- 
nate or inferior one? Who can look into the physical 
system and tell what is going on there? We presume 
that the blood stimulates; but who can tell abso- 
jutely whether it does or not? Who can more than 
guess on this subject? Who can understand and ex- 
plain it to a certainty ? 

I know what I am speaking about; my mind goes 
on through the various steps of putting together and 
working out thoughts; and, at last, quicker than a 
flash of lightning, my mind goes over the whole sub- 
ject. In preparing for my ministiations I am entirely 
dependent upon that state of mind which sees the con- 
clusion et once, and then afterwards goes back to find 
out why it sees the conclusion. And yet can anybody 
reason about that? I know it is a fact; and I know it 
is past any mode of test that science has or can have. 
I know that men of science stand before the interior 
economy of the mind, in many of its most striking and 
exalted states, inquiring. They say, ‘‘I do not know.” 
They doknow. They call it imagination. But they are 
as ignorant in respect to the things that are going on 
within their brains, many of them, as they are in 
respect to the things that are going on beyond the 
horizon of time and life. 

When, therefore, men say, ‘‘ What you cannot dem- 
onstrate you are not bound to believe,” then I say, 
‘*Honor must go; poetry must go; inspiration must go ; 
heroism must go. The best, the richest, the most beauti- 
ful and most fragrant clusters that human life has pro- 
duced are those that lie beyond the analysis of any 
modern science; and will not men believe in them? 
Donot men believe in them? 

Now, look along this line, which I do, in behalf of those 
young men who read Herbert Spencer, and do not un- 
derstand him, and come out infidels; in behalf of those 
young men who read extracts from newspapers, and 
call it investigating; in behalf of those young men 
who have been formed into what they are in their 
purity, in their intelligence and in their power, by the 
direct and indirect influence of this faith which they 
disown; in behalf of the whole band of sciolists. I 
preach this to them, taking them on their own ground 
and on the ground of reason. I ask them, Why should 
you want to disenchant yourselves of this belief in a 
continued and glorificd existence after death? Has it 
ever done you any harm? Has it ever limited your 
ambition? Has it ever taken away from you one 
pleasure? Taking it away would be like dismantling 
a castle, and moving all the furniture ; like ripping up 
and carrying away all the carpets; like tearing down 
all the festoons and draperies; like taking from the 
walls all the pictures and removing all the statues ; 
like putting out the fire in the range and in every 
chamber ; ].ke stripping the house, from top to bottom, 
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of everything in it, not excepting your mother’s couch, 
the very cradle in which your brothers and sisters 
were laid, and in which your own child, it may be, was 
rocked ; like taking out everything, leaving the apart- 
ments empty and the castle solitary. And what have 
you gained? Perhaps you did not like the style of 
architecture. But what have you gained by turning 
that sumptuous palace into a miserable, dank, chilly 
cave? What would you gain if you could, by some 
scientific process, prove that there was no future of 
immortality that could be reduced to the measure by 
which you judge of material things? What is there 
that is tender that does not long for the other life? 
What man is worthy to call himself a man who does 
not carry deep within him the spring of immortality, 
and who does aot say, ‘‘ My life has been so imperfect, 
80 incomplete, that I must build again. I must live 
above the earth on which I tread”? Every analogy, as 
well as every hope, points that way. Why should I 
disenchant myself? Will it make the night lighter? 
Will it make burdens easier? Will it take away any- 
thing from the griefs of life ? 

Ruthless time, hard and unfailing chance, the 
spring and swell of revolution, the blow of bankruptcy 
—these are the Thor’s hammer that is beating men 
smali as the dust; andin the midst of all these attri- 
tions, burdens, captivities and miseries, will you blot 
opt the light, and leave them in darkness, with no hope 
tbat it will ever be any better? Shall the captive sigh, 
and never believe there is to be a redeemer? Shall the 
oppressed man sit down in despair and say, ‘‘I am 
doomed to nothingness” ? 

You know that democracy, which is sometimes so 
wild as to seek to overturn and break down Christian- 
ity, is itself dependent on Christianity for its own exis- 
tence. And you take away the very life of a man when 
you destroy his conception of God and of a future 
state. Every man will be measured by his relation to 
the State—by what he can do for it. By far the 
greater part of the human race caa do nothing for the 
State, not only, but they can do nothing to support 
themselves. More’than one-half of the population of 
the globe to-day are men who are fed by other men. 
They produce nothing, they think but little: they are 
of very little value to the State: they are nothing: and 
if there is no hereafter to give them sanctity they are 
not much better than the corn-stalks or the mullein- 
stalks of last year. How long will men who are weak- 
minded, and who drudge in poverty, bave a chance in 
this wild tread of the buffaloes of life if you take away 
the sanctity which God gave to them when he declared, 
‘‘they were from me, and they shall come back to 
me”? There is something in the drapery which God 
casts upon the poor that saves them from the grinding 
teeth of tyranny and oppression ; and will you take it 
away? If you do, you will devastate time and the 
world. 

I go further: what is there that the heart so longs 
for in its struggle in this life, in its weak hours, and 
that it so must have unless it goes into the dungeon of 
despair, as the certainty that it can lose nothing of the 
things that are most precious to it? Is my father gone 
forever? Is my mother, whose very image in imagi- 
nation has guided me as the Virgin Mary guides her 
devout adorers, like the quickly evaporating mists of 
summer? Are the little children, who were the music 
of my house, for whose interruptions I long, and whose 
clashing discord would now be sweet melody in my 
ears, gone forever? Have they no resting place? 
Have they no teachers? Is there for them no bosom of 
everlasting love? Am I shorn by time? Do I stand as 
a century old tree whose branches have heen seared by 
the lightning, torn by the winds, and wasted by decay 
go that there is but a single bough left? AndamI 
that desolate bough? No! No! Though ten thousand 
scientific men should prove to me that there is no evi- 
dence of immortality and glory beyond, I have that in 
myself which declares it shali de. It is. Itis mine. It 
is yours. Itis my comfort, my hope, my gladness for 
myself and others. And let men who have been 
tempted to enter the portals of doubt upon this sub- 
ject turn back, or the ground may crumble underneath 
their feet. A man’s faith may be lost, but it is hard to 
bring it back again. 

Believe that you are of more worth than a dog. Be- 
lieve that you are not like a rotting daisy or dahlia. 
Believe that you are ason of God, a joint-heir with 
Jesus Christ, born for an eternal inheritance ; that you 
one day shall be lifted up; that, glorified, you shali 
stand among prophets, among the old psalmists and 
sweet singers of Israel ; that all the nobles of the uni- 
verse, the spirits of just men made perfect, shall be 
your daily and familiar companions. If it should turn 
out otherwise you will never know it, and you will 
have lost nothing. You will have had all the comfort 
and consolation and hope; and if death be a sleep 
from which no man wakes, you will not know that 
fancy wove in her airy loom the fabric of your belief. 
You will have had the radiance and the joy, but not 
the sorrow. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT LAWS OF MAR- 
RIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


By Lyman ABBzorrT. 


HERE are a great many persons who suppose 
that they have found a relief from, if not a 
panacea for, the ills of unhappy married life, in a sys- 
tem, more or less guarded, providing for separation 
because of uncongentality. In its simplest form the 
doctrine of those advocates of a dissoluble marriage 
tie make marriage wholly Cependent on the good 
pleasure of the parties. While they are happy let 
them live together; when they are unhappy let them 
separate. Why should those remain bound together 
by law whose hearts are not bound together by love ? 
Especially is it intolerable that a woman should be in 
marital bondage to a man whom she éoes not love and 
cannot, perhaps, even respect. Only love makes 
servitude tolerable. Of all servitudes that of mar- 
riage is the most intolerable @ it be loveless. Most 
of the apostles of this mis-called modern doctrine put 
some guards about the untying as about the tying of 
the connubial knot: a minister or a justice of the 
peace must tie it; a court must untie it. But no other 
cause need be shown than incongeniality. This doc- 
trine is admirably exemplified in the divorce laws of 
Indiana, a State which ought to be one of singular con- 
nubial felicity, but, alas! is not. Its laws provide, or 
did provide—and I presume still do—that the judge 
may decree a divorce, on application of either party, 
whenever in his judgment the parties cannot live hap- 
ily together. This expresses tersely the principle at 
the foundation of this doctrine. The object of mar- 
riage is happiness; when marriage produces misery 
dissolve it and try again. I have tried to state this 
doctrine as fairly and candidly as I can in a limited 
space, albeit it is one which I so thoroughly and heart- 
ily and radically disbelieve that a fair statement is not 
an easy intellectual feat. 

The first thing to be noted about this doctrine is that 
itis not modern. The experiment of purifying the 
community by making marriage a dissolvable partner- 
ship has been faithfully tried; and the results were 
not happy. This was the theory of pagan Greece and 
Rome; and was carried out with an unscrupulous 
logical consistency. In Greece the husband, in Rome 
either party, could dissolve the marriage tie at pleasure 
and without ceremony. They were not obliged to go 
and ask a judge whether he thought they could live 
happily together. Why should they? Who so good 
a judge on that question as themselves? No judicial 
decree and no interference of any public authority was 
required. The Greeks and Romans lived fully up to 
their privileges. Cicero dismissed Terentia after thirty 
years of married life. Cato the younger divorced his 
wife that he might give hertoafriend. The Greek 
and Roman idea of marriage was that of the modern 
free-love : marriage is a union of feeling and affection ; 
therefore marriage must be dissolvable when the union 
of feeling and affection is dissolved. The argument 
was then what it is now: neither Church nor State 
can put together hearts which are estranged; and 
neither Church nor State should compel a hollow pre- 
tense of union when the hearts and lives are not one. 
I need not quote here any witnesses as to the effects of 
this system on Greek and Roman society. Marriage 
was a partnership; nome cxisted not even in name, for 
there was not a word in either language to express the 
hom@idea ; the woman was a serf or a toy; concu- 
binage was universal and reputable ; to be a mistress 
was as honorable as to be a wife;. purity provoked 
satire, licentiousness provoked no opprobrium. The 
reader may find in Gibbon and Lecky abundant illus- 
trations of these results ; he need not even look further 
than the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 

The Scriptural conditions of divorce are based on the 
Seriptural idea of marriage, and both are radically in- 
consistent with that of pagan philosophy, ancient or 
modern, falsely calling itself philanthropic. Marriage 
is not a unity of soul and spirit; it is not a joining of 
heart and affection. Soul and spirit may be joined and 
no marriage; marriage there may be, and no joining 
of soul and spirit. Marriage is the mating of the two 
in one flesh. It is a union of the two in their earthly re- 
lations and life. For the highest happiness, where the 
souls are one the life should be one; where the life is 
one, the souls should be one. But the confluence of 
the earthly lives. not of the inwisible spirits, is marriage. 
Hence marriage ceases at death, though spiritual union 
does not; hence marriage there may be where union 
of spirits there is not. Hence, too, marriage is not 
dissoluble because love is dead. The mere cessation 
of sympathy no more annuls marriage than it annuls 
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amy other family relation. It is very desirable that the 
son should reverence the father, and that the father 
should be able to sympathize with the son. But the 
son does not cease to be a son because the father is un- 
worthy of reverence, nor does the father cease to be 
father because he is unable to sympathize with his son. 
So it is of the utmost moment that husband and wife 
love and honor each other; but they do not cease to be 
husband and wife because they cannot love and honor. 
Love and honor make the result of the marriage 
blessed, but they do not constitute the relation. 

I am not concerned here to argue whether the Greek 
and Roman, or the Biblical conception of marriage, 
the pagan or the Christian, is the true one. I am not 
in this series of papers endeavoring to prove the truth 
of Scripture, only to explain what it means; and this I 
take to be the true meaning of Christ’s teaching on this 
subject. Marriage is an earthly and physical relation. 
Nothing suffices to destroy marriage except the one 
ciime, which destroys that relation, which disrupts 
the family, which leaves uncertain the true paternity 
of the children of the marriage, which thus converts 
the marriage, on the one side or both, into a state of 
concubinage. When this crime is committed the 
earthly and physical relation is ipso fucto destroyed. 
The wife of an adulterer is no longer his wife. By his 
crime he degrades her from her position of wifehood 
into one which no woman ought willingly to occupy. 
Divorce in such a case is the official determination of 
a fact. It does not create a separation; it simply 
judicially determines that it has already taken place 
and affords legal recognition of it.' 

It ought not to be necessary to add that divorce is 
one thing, protection, or even separation, another; but 
in public discussion they are often curiously confound- 
ed. Christ speaks here of the grounds which suttice to 
annul the marriage relation; to render the parties as 
though they were not and never had been one; toleave 
them free to marry again and attempt anew the experi- 
ment of founding a home and rearing children. He does 
not here, nor anywhere, prescribe the conditions on 
which the law may interfere to protect a wife from a 
brutal husband, or a husband from a drunken wife, 
by judicially decreeing a separation which still leaves 
them husband and wife, but relieves the wife from the 
obligation to obey a husband who has proved himself 
unfit to be obeyed, and the husband from the duty of 
supporting a wife whose habits make such support an 
injury to her and injustice to himself. 

It may still be asked, as it was by the Jews, why, if 
this be the divine law of marriage and divorce, did 
Moses make divorce so easy? For Moses allowed the 
husband to dismiss his wife at any time ‘' because he 
hath found some uncleanness in her,” provided ae gave 
her, at the dismissal, a writing specifying the cause of 
the divorce. Christ has answered this question. 
Moses was a statesman. He did not attempt to em- 
body ideal morality in his statutes; he adapted his 
laws to the conditions and character of the people. 
God himself has not attempted to make men p>rfect by 
law, nor to assume that they are perfect in the laws 
which he gave them. He did not abolish slavery, but 
he hedged it about with such restrictions that in the 
time of Christ apparently no Jew owned a slave in 
Palestine. He did not attempt to abolish polygamy, 
but he so framed legislation that the Jewish nation be- 
came one of monogamists long before the first century. 
He did not prohibit all divorce, but he so cast the 
responsibility for divorce on the individual, and so in- 
culcated respect for the marriage tie, that of all nations 
in the world to-day the Jewish nation is the one in 
which chastity is most universal, licentiousness is most 
abhorred, and marriage is most honored and least easily 
dissolved. 3 

The limits of space forbid me lengthened com- 
ments on the blessing of the little children by Christ. 
I must content myself with barely suggesting to 
the thoughtful student: (1) that Christ loves little 
children ; (2) that the little children loved Christ, for 
infants will not willingly go to the arms of all 
men ; (3) that there is not the least reason for suppos- 
ing that he received these children on the faith of their 
parents, or even that their parents brought them; (4) 
that children, as such, and irrespective of parental faith, 
belong to Christ and are members of his kingdom till 
they voluntarily go out from it, as truly as Adam was 
before, by sin, he exiled himself from Eden; (5) that 
everything which chills, checks, dampens or represses 
childhood’s enthusiasm for Christ is abhorrent to and 
condemned by Christ ; (6) but that the incident does 
not demonstrate, and hardly even indicates, that chil- 
dren are or should be members of Christ’s visible 
church, or are proper subjects of water baptism, still 





‘Fornication (Matt. xix., 9) is not merely adultery, but, in strict- 
ness of speech, harlotry; and though I would not press this dis- 
tinction, it indicates, so far as it indicates anything, that Christ 
would recognize no divorce except for persistent, continuous, and 
habitual crime against the marriage relation. Milton’s labored at- 
tempt to prove that any ineradicable incompatibility is fornication 
is a marvel of theological special pleading. 
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less that they are true children of God, without a new 
and divinely begotten life through the Holy Spirit. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Centra Toovrent.—Belonging to the family of God. 

1st. To talk about family relations. 

Let the teacher ask all of the children who have 
fathers and mothers living to raise their hands. Then 
let those who have only a mother living do so; then 
those who have only a father; then those who have 
neither father nor mother. Ask all who have brothers 
and sisters to raise their hands. Let several of the 
children tell how many they have. There would not 
be time for all to do so. Ask what a father and 
mother, brothers and sisters together make. They will 
probably answer, a family. Teach that it is God who 
puts people together in farnilies. Ask the children 
if they can tell who were in the first family that God 
ever made. If they do not suggest the names, let the 
teacher say that there were five persons in that first 
family : Adam and Eve, the father and mother, and 
their three sons, Cain, Abel and Seth. 

2d. To teach what Jesus taught about the family 
relation. 

Ask the children why they think God puts people in 
families. This will give good opportunity for teach- 
ing the principles of love, helpfulness and forbearance 
that should characterize the family life. Draw off the 
blackboard a circle of links to represent the family. 
Let two of them be made larger than the others, for the 
fatherand mother. In this connection repeat™ind ex- 
plain Jesus’s words, ‘‘What God hath put together 
let not man put asunder.”, Tell the children that 
Jesus said that there must always be the same mother 
and father in a family so long as both should live, and 
that for either to send the other away, and get a new 
father and mother, would be very displeasing to God. 
Teach that Jesus said the father and mother must 
always be the best of friends. 

8d. To teach who belong to God’s family, and their 
relations to each other. 

Ask the children to tell how many people are 
in the largest family they have ever heard of. 
Tell them that God’s family has ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands. 
Teach that God’s family is scattered throughout all 
parts of the world, and that some are even living in 
heaven. Ask the children if they have ever seen any- 
body who belongs to God’s family. Tell them that 
when Jesus was in this world he left a picture, and 
said, Everybody who is like that belongs to my family. 
Ask how many of them would like to see that picture : 
then tell them it was aliving picture. A little child 
who always loved, trusted and obeyed its parents. 
Jesus said everybody who loved, trusted and obeyed 
him, as that little child did its parents, should belong to 
his family. Ask the children if they think that Jesus 
expected any little children would want to love, trust 
and obey him. Then repeat that verse of invitation, 
so old and yet so new, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me; forbid them not : for such is the kingdom of 
God.” 

Ask the children if they do not know a verse that 
tells us there shall never be any father but God in this 
great family. “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.” 

Ask if they can not repeat a verse to show how the 
members of God’s family should feel toward each 
other. ‘Love one another even as I have loved you.” 

Sympo.t Girr.—A white heart with the words of the 
Golden Text printed on it. 

Send ten cents to Harry Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, 
for Symbol Gifts designed by Mrs. Crafts for present 
quarter. 


Books aud Authors. 


Guerndale. By J.8. of Dale. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) This is a story from a new hand and a strong 
one. It has the faults of a first book ; it shows a very slight 
constructive skill; it overabounds in quotation; itis often 
redundant and loose in style; it is unnecessarily profane and 
slangy in parts. When one has said all this, and emphasized 
it strongly, it remains to say that it is a book to rejoice in be- 
cause it is full of vigor and force. After endless novels ef 
culture, here is a novel of power; after a flood of social 
analysis and portraiture, here is a story of genuine passion 
and of very considerable insight of the deeper sort. Itis a 
hard and cynical story, for which we are sorry ; but it has life 
infit, and after our pallid, bloodless romances, that ravel out 
into all manner of inconsequential and helpless endings, it is 
refreshing to read a novel that kills off both hero and hero- 
ine, and brings matters to a definite and tangible end. Guern- 
dale, the principal eharacter in this new ventnre, is well 
drawn, with a background of ancestry and inherited destiny 
so finely imaginative as to be suggestive of Hawthorne. In 
his struggles after a vanishing ideal there is a genuine pathos 
and tragedy ; and the man who conceived such a career can- 
not be @ thorough cynic. It is perbaps a fault that the book 











leaves the reader in some uncertainty as to the intention of 





the writer. The story may be a picture of life as the novelist 
sees it for himself, or it may be a picture as he finds a con- 
siderable number of people seeing it; in either case it is 
strongly drawn. That it is partial, and therefore untrue, 
will probably be evident to most readers, who will decline to 
accept the judgment of a set of very young and very fast 
men as to the value and significance of life. As a delineation 
of the faith and practice of certain coteries of young men 
Guerndale is, however, very powerful and faithful. It gives 
promise of something finely original, and every reader will 
wait with hope for the appearance of another story from the 
same hand. 


Essays, from the Critic. (Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co.) It speaks well for a literary journal of so short stand- 
ing that essays so bright and puugent can be so ea-ily 
gleaned from only a few of ite early numbers. They are not 
long—merely a swallow’s dip into the subject, which they il- 
luminate rather than elaborate. Our figure of speech, how- 
ever, would mislead the reader if he gathers from it that they 
are superficial in any other sense than that they are brief. 
Want of space, in the fortnightly periodical in which they 
appeared, for much excursion of the contributor’s pen out- 
side of the book reviews has compelled these themes into a 
brevity and close condensation that, we are sure, contributes 
not a little to their fibrous texture and strength. Read in 
order, or taken up piecemeal on different occasions, they 
have the crispness and sticculence of a salad ; for there is not 
a dry or stale flavor in the book. It seems even now as if these 
brief papers, with their discussions of Carlyle, Longfellow 
and Emerson, were almost giving us the latest literary news. 
Every topic, in faci, of theseventeen here treated is literary ; 
and when we say that E. C. Stedman, Jchn Burroughs, R. 
H. Stoddard, F. B. Sanborn, Julia Ward Howe and Walt 
Whitman are the chief writers, we have perhaps sufficiently 
described what this little vglume, which is very neatly 
printed, has to offer. 

Henry W. Longfellow. Biography, Anecdote, Letters, Criti- 
cism. By W. 8. Kennedy. (Cambridge, Mass: Moses King.) 
Mr. King has already made a reputation for himself as 
one of the most enterprising of our young publishers, and 
he has certainly taken time by the forelock in this instance 
in getting out the very first book on Longfellow. This 
volume is not, and does not pretend to be, a biography ; it is 
simply a collection of very interesting material concerning 
the dead poet. Purely eclectic in character, it presents in 
addition to a biographical sketch the tributes in verse and 
prose of a numbér of leading journals and literary men. 
The biography is really a mosaic put together without any 
very great literary skill, but the materials are so interesting 
that the total result aids in getting a clear idea of Longfel- 
low’s life and work. Such a volume is of course tentative, 
but until the final biography of the dead poet appears this 
work will certainly rank among the most interesting and 
valuable of its kind. As a literary production ite merits 
are not great, but it is full of good material. It is well il- 
lustrated, and contains a fine portrait of Longfellow, with 
views of his birthplace, home, and various places connected 
with his work. 

English Constitulional History. By T. P. Taswell-Lang- 
mead. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is unques- 
tionably the most convenient constitutional history of 
England accessible to the general reader of English history. 
It tells the story of the constitutional development of England 
zrom the Teutonic conquest to the present time, and telis it 
with great clearness, with thorough going accuracy, and in 
an interesting manner. The arrangement is in the main 
chronological. The texts of Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Rights, and the Bill of Rights, which the author well calls 
‘the three great landmarks of English constitutional his- 
tory,” togetter with the text of the Act of Settlement, are 
givenin full. Ecclesiastical matters are treated at length, but 
entirely from the political side; and the story of the growth 
of English political institutions through the antagonism 
of parties is told with unusual candor and impartiality. Some 
such work as this is indispensable for a thorough knowledge 
of England as it has been or as it is; and for general students 
of constitutional history this is unquestionably the best work 
to be had. 


Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the New Testament. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is a reprint 
from the English, most of the ekeletous being furnished by 
English divines, though we note among the contributors 
Phillips Brooks, Bishop Cummins, Drs. H. Crosby, Theodore 
Cuyler, Duryea, McCosh, M. R. Vincent, R. 8. Storrs and W. 
M. Taylor. In our judgment the preacher had always better 
organize his own sermon; in other words, do bis own think- 
ing. If he is not competent to think for himself, he has mis- 
taken his vocation and should go into some other profession. 
Such a book as this isa dangerous aid to intellectual lazi- 
ness. Nevertheless, it may be used to profit by the wise man, 
if he will use it wisely. Asa lawyer sometimes employs an 
assistant to prepare his Brief, so a minister may sometimes 
avail himself of assistance in preparing his skeletons. But 
let him beware of attempting to breathe life into another 
man’s bones. Even Ezekiel could not do that: it was done 
for him. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems. By the Rev. J. Long. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) Pebbles, Pearls and Gems of the 
Orient, gathered and arranged by Charles D. B. Mills. (Bos- 
ton: Geo. H. Ellis.) These two volumes are kindred in pur- 
pose. Mr. Long has gathered during the past twenty-five 
years, from over 1,000 volumes, these treasures of the pro- 
verbial philosophy of the East, and has arranged them under 
Christian precepts with great care. They are classified as 
(1) chiefly moral, (2) moral and religious, (3) religious. Mr. 
Mills has collected the gems for his volume from Arabian, 
Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, Thibetan and Turkish sources. 
The selegtions are both in prose and poetry, and are arranged 
as (1) gnomic, (2) inspirational. The collection is valuable, 





and is a witness both to the patience and taste of the com- 
piler and the sententious wisdom of early ages. Authors 
seeking headings for chapters will find a paradise in these 
volumes. 


The New Testament, in the Original Greek Text. Revised 
by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., and Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D. Introduction and appendix by the editors. 
(Harper & Brothers.) We have already commended to our 
readers Westcott and Hort’s Greek Text to the New Testa- 
ment as not only the best, but as so far without an equal that 
it may be called the only text. The second volume is a criti- 
cal introduction to and commentary upon thetext. It em- 
braces a discussion of the need and methods of textual criti- 
ciem, some account of the nature aud details of this particu- 
lar one, and then a series of purely textual notes explanatory 
of the conclusions reached by the authors and incorporated 
in their text. The two volumes make an admirable critical 
apparatus. 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in Europe. By 
Lafayette C. Loomis. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. ) 
This is one of the most comprehensive and convenient books 
of the kind that has been issued im this country. It gives in 
very compact form an immense amonuut of geographical, 
historical and art information, while its alphabetical ar- 
rangement makes all that it contains very readily acceasible 
to one who uses it. A valuable feature of the work is the 
plans and catalogues of the chief art galleries, so fully given 
as to make the book a practical art guide for the student and 
the tourist. In addition maps of routes and of cities are 
freely interspersed, with illustrations of the chief art-work, 
giving the book a completeness which few guide-booke 
possess. 

A Home inthe Holy Land. By Mrs. Finn. (New York : 
T. Y. Crowell & Co ) This is not a book of bare details. The 
home is not simply the skeleton on which the authoress has 
hung descriptions of trave), but the volume is true to reai 
life, and therefore contains many trifles as well as much of 
deepest interest ; descriptions of persons, places, events, in- 
cidents peculiar to the country, thoughts upon the custome 
of the people, all woven into a story written in Jerusalem 
but worthy to be read in every city where there are aoy who 
love the land called Holy from him who when in it had no 
home, even ‘‘ had not where to lay his head,” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Harper & Brothers have published a low-priced edition 
of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of my Irish Journey.” 

—Mr. Brett, of Macmillan & Co., has gone to Earope, and 
his many friends in this country will wish for him a restful 
and successful trip. 

—D. Appleton & Co., of this city, are about to publish, in 
twelve monthly volumes, a fine edition of Shakespeare, 
printed on linen paper and bound in vellum. 

—James R. Osgood & Co. have added to their Round Robin 
Series a story called ‘‘ The Desmond Hundred,” which is con- 
siderably above the average of current novels. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have added to the Leisure Hour 
Series an American novel with the title of *‘ Yesterday.” It 
is hardly up to the usually high standard of this excellent 
series of stories. 

—Mr. De Cesnola has edited, Mr. George Gibson illustrated 
and D. Appleton & Co. have published a handsome octavo 
pamphlet illustrating the treasures collected in the Metro - 
politan Museum of Art in this city. 

—Mr. Edward Jenkins, the author of ‘‘ Ginx'’s Baby,”’ hes 
written another jeu «esprit, entitled ‘‘ A Paladin of Finance, 
Monsieur Cosmos, aStory of the Era.” Here are practically 
three titles, and why would not one have done as well? 

—The illustrated catalogue of the Paris salon for 1882, 
which can be had in this country of J. W. Bouton, has about 
four hundred wood-cut copies of great pictures, and a turn- 
ing of its leaves may almost do in place of a visit to the ex- 
hibition itself. 

—Mr. Roosevelt's ‘‘ History of the Naval War of 1812,” 
published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, recites the story of that 
romantic age of naval warfare with clearness, vigor and 
accuracy, and supplies a valuable link in our line of bistor- 
ical works. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. have published a cheap edition of E. 
P. Roe’s “ Barriers Burned Away.” This book has had the 
wonderful sale of 36,000 copies, and the 100,000 copies of the 
new edition will undoubtedly be wholly absorbed by the 
reading public. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have completed their handsome 
new edition of Bret Harte’s works by the publication of the 
Condensed Novels. The five volumes make a very attractive 
appearance and contain some of the most original writing 
in our literature. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert are continually publishing 
new editions of Helen Campbell’s, ‘‘The Easiest Way in 
Housekeeping and Cooking,” one of the most practical, 
sensible and useful books of the kind which has ever been 
given to the public. 

—The prominent English publishing house of Frederick 
Warne & Co. have opened an oflice in the building occupicd 
by The Christian Union, 20 Lafayette Piace, in this city, for 
the convenience of their large American trade, and will keep 
in stock a full line of their numerous and standard publica- 
tions. This house are the English agents of the Century 
Company, and have an enviable reputation in business and 
literary circles. 

—Roberts Bros. of Boston, who have given us so many 
works of the highest literary quality, announce a re-publi- 
cation of the “ Dial,” in four octavo volumes, at the subscrip- 
tion price of $15. American literary history would be 
incomplete without this valuable publication, im which the 
first indications of a nationalliterature disclosed themselves, 
and Roberts Bros. will lay all literary students under heavy 
obligations for re-printing these interesting papers. 
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College Hotes. 


The commencement season is generally coincident with 
the coming of hot weather, and tke tradition was not violated 
last week. The ore handred and twenty-eighth Commence- 
ment of Columbia College was held June 14, in the Academy 
of Music. The president, trustees, faculty and a few others 
occupied the stage. Chancellor Howard Crosby sat on 
the left of the president, and four representatives of the 
Board of Trustees—William ©. Schermerhorn, Stephen 
Nash, Joreph W. Harper, Jr., and the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers—besides the Hon John Jay, sat on his right. The 
Salutatory was a Greek poem, delivered by Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and was followed by a Latin poem entitled ‘‘ De Re- 
bus Britannicis,” by Joseph Edwin Baker. Then came the 
four English orations, as follows: ‘‘The Educational Value 
of Scientific Studies,” by William F. Staunton, of the School 
ofMines ; ‘‘ Atlantis,” Louis Dwight Ray ; ‘‘ Speculative and 
Experimental Science,” W. Adams Shumway, School of 
Mines; ‘‘ Science and Nescience,” James Carter. Music di- 
vereified these exercises, and after some selections from 
‘*Tannhauser"’ had been performed President Barnard 
read the names of the honor men in the graduating class. 
The names of the honor men are given in the order of their 
standing: 

FIRST-HONOR CLASS, 
Joseph E. Baker 
SECOND-HONOR CLASS, 
James Carter 
Clarkson S. Mead 
THIRD-HONOR CLAS&S, 
R. B. Van Cortlandt Drayton Burrill Harry D. B. Parsons 
Frank Bishop Smidt George B. Parsons Marshal Warrin 
Reginald W. Rives Bernard Drachman John Webber, Jr, 
David Gale Maclay Edgar Lee Ryder E. D. P. Livingston 
Harry F. Barrell Edward R. Green Robert Arrowemith 
Frank Lyon Henry Leonce G. Romaine William O. Wiley 


Nicholas M. Butler 


Louis Dwight Ray 
Frederic M. Burr 


Frank S. Halsey 
Edwin James Gillies 


The fellowsbip in letters was granted to Nicholas Murray 
Butler. Dr. Barnard in granting it said that it was now re- 
quired that the study chosen by the recipient should be pur- 
sued for three years in the college, and that it was expected 
that arrargements would soon be made to confer a degree 
upon the Fellow at the expiration of that time. 


Vassar College graduated a class of thirty-nine on the 
same day. The chapel was crowded as usual. In the center 
of the stage sat Presidert Caldwell. At his right sat H. A. 
Pierson, Chancellor of the University, and other seats on the 
platform were occupied by members of the Faculty and 
others, including John Guy Vassar, nephew of the founder 
of the institution; Professor Northrup, of Yale College; 
David Murray, Secretary of the Board of Regents; John H. 
Deane, donor of the new organ; Benson J. Lossing, and 
Brigadier-General Howe, U.S. A. There were also present 
Consul-General Takahashi, of the Japanese Empire; Shugio 
Yamoo, and several other Japanese gentlemen, who came in 
honor of Miss Stematz Yamakawa, of Tokio, Japan, a mem- 
ber of the graduating class, and the first Japanese lady to 
graduate from an American college or school. 

The degree of A. M., in course, was conferred on Mary A. 
Scott, of Washington, and Emma L. Sutro, of Sutro, Nevada. 
In the School of Painting, diplomas were given to Emily G. 
Buckland, of New York, and Lucy Case, of Charles City, La. 
In the School of Music, ‘diplomas were given to Louisa V. 
Gorse, of La Grangeville, N. Y., Henrietta M. Hubbell, of 
Mankato, Minn., and Marian Johns, of New York. After the 
exercises a collation was seryed in the dining-room. It is 
stated that the Freshman class will probably be one of the 
largest im the history of the college, thirty members having 
already entered it from the Preparatory Department. At the 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 1. G. Marquand, of New 
York; the Rev. H. M. King, of Albany, and the Rev. Will- 
iam Elmendorf, of Poughkeepsie, were elected to fill vacan- 
cies caused by the death of Matthew Vassar, jr., and of Dr. 
Edward L. Beadle, and by the resignation of the Rev. Dr, 
Howard Crosby. 


The commencement exercises of the Packer Institute were 
held the evening of the same day in the chapel of the Insti- 
tute Building in Joralemon Street, Brooklyn. Upon the 
platform were Mayor Low, J. M. Van Cott, the Rev. Drs. J. 
M. Ludlow, D. C. Miller, T. A. Farley and A. P. Putnam; A 
W. Benson, Franklin Woodruff, A. A. Low, and Henry 
Sanger and others. Dr. Crittenden, the principal of the 
Institute, ‘presided. Essays were read by several young 
women. The salutatory address, with a poem entitled, 
* Judgment of Rameses,” was read by J. Clementine Grey, 
and the valedictory address, with a poem entitled ‘‘ Perseph- 
one,” was read by Susie Belle Williams. The diplomas 
were then presented to the graduates, all of whom were 
dressed in white. A. A. Low, president of the Board of 
Trustees, made an address to the graduates, after which the 
class song, written by Jessie Van Brunt, was sung. 


The dedicatory services of the new Marquand Chapel at 
Princeton took place last Sunday before a large audience, 
Professor Murray conducting them. The principal features 
were the reading of the prayer of Solomon at the dedication 
of the Temple at Jerusalem, a prayer and an address. Spe- 
cial reference was made to college church architecture, the 
chapels of the past in Princeton and the new chapel, regard- 
ing it in its art features and as sacred to religion. Following 
these services came the annual baccalaureate sermon by the 
Rey. Dr. McCosh, giving more particularly some parting 
words to the graduating class, and closing with a high tribute 
to Mr. Marquand, who had been the donor of the new edifice ; 
80 costly and beautiful a work of art. 


At the meeting of the Board of Trustees of Cornell Uni- 
persity, June 14, 4, W. Bage and Samuel Campbell were 





reelected in their own places, and Stewart L. Woodford was 
elected in place of Judge ¥. M. Finch, of the Court of ap- 
peals. The proposition relating to the establishment of a 
medical department of the university in New York was 
reported by the executive committee, but was referred back 
to them for further inquiry. The commencement exercises 
took place at Library Hall. There were sixty-four graduates. 
President White delivered an address before distributing the 
diplomas. 


The Brooklyn Polytechnic closea its twenty-seventh year 
with the usual exercises on the evening of June 16. Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew delivered the address. 





The exercises of anniversary week are over at Andover 
Theological Seminary. It was a week that had been antici- 
pated with mingled curiosity and anxiety by the alumni. 
Many of them who had looked at the Andover situation 
through the ‘‘ Congregationalist’s "’ spectacles resolved to see 
for themselves whether alma mater were so false to her tra- 
ditions as she had been represented. And so it happened 
that, from one cause or another, graduates of from one 
year's standing to those of more than half a century rallied 
by her side in numbers larger than have been known for 
many years. During Monday and Tuesday such remarks as 
‘‘T came up to attend the obsequies” were heard, but that 
line of thought was soon forgotten. 

The exercises of the week in which the students participat- 
ed were fully up to the standard, which is praise enough. 
Professor Churchill’s baccalaureate before the twenty-four 
seniors was delivered Sunday afternoon. It was a ringing 
address, full of practical thoughts for those who have the 
hard work of life before them. 

The examinations of Monday and Tuesday extended only 
to the two lower classes. They are both smaller than usual, 
yet they showed by their ready responses that the quality was 
not inferior to that of former years. The report of the 
Board of Examiners was most encouraging both for profes- 
sors and students. On Monday evening the anniversary of 
the two societies was held in the church. The addresses of 
the four members of the middle class were earnest and prac- 
tical, rather than cratorical, a fact accounted for perhaps by 
the circumstance that three of the speakers are looking for- 
ward to missionary work. 

Wednesday was Alumni Day. The subject, The Responsi- 
bility of Theological Seminaries in the Training of Mission- 
aries, was discussed in theafternoon. The Rey. C. W. Park, 
a missionary from Bombay, together with the Rev. H. 8. 
Stimson, of Worcester, opened the discussion, the former 
looking at the question from the foreign standpoint, and the 
latter from that of the home missionary needs. The topic 
was one so nearly related to the work and thoughts of suc- 
cessful missionaries that the discussion soon branched off in- 
toan expression of delightful memories of the noble men 
who have made Andover famous in mission fields. The ven- 
erable Dr. Schauffler, who was unable to be present, was re- 
membered by his old Seminary friends, Dr. Chickering and 
Professor Park. 

Thursday, like all the days preceding, was a perfect one. 
At the commencement exercises eight members of the gradu- 
ating class made addresses remarkable for rigor of thought 
and elegance of expression and delivery. Then followed the 
dinner given by the Board of Trustees to the alumni, visiting 
clergymen, Boards of visitors, examiners, etc., of which 176 
gentlemen partook. The after-dinner speeches, which lasted 
nearly through the afternoon, were very interesting. Dr. 
McKenzie held the chair as the representative of the Board 
of Trustees, and made a masterly opening address, which 
did not hurt any one’s feelings and which yct expressed the 
determination of the Board to stand by the creed and by the 
policy adopted. It was an address full of hope for the future, 
avd hinted at two candidates for professorships which, if se- 
cured, will bring joy to every friend of Andover. Dr. Tucker 
followed for the Faculty, and stood up in manful fashion for 
the integrity of his colleagues and their policy. The speech 
that was best received, perhaps, was that of the ‘“‘ minority” 
of the Board of Visitors, the Hon. C. T. Russell. It was 
witty, logical, nautical and theological, and was enjoyed by 
everybody more than by one of the editors of the ‘‘ Congre- 
gationalist,” whose criticism of Andover was happily replied 
to. Profcssor Park, Dr. Lincola, Dr. Palmer and others 
also spoke. The exercises were saddened ‘by the words of 
the two faithful professors who sever their connection with 
the Seminary at this time. Professors Thayer and Mead 
will be missed at such occasions no less than in the_class- 
room. 

And so ended a week which was thought by many to be 
the last of Andover. Instead of singing a miserere as they 
departed, the graduates went away singing a jubilate. And 
they will do so for many a year yet. H. P. B. 


ANDOVER, 








Correspoudence. 





Dear Str: I have read the article in last week’s Chris- 
tian Union on Sunday school Libraries, and all the letters 
referred to from those answering the several questions you 
had tont them about Sunday-school Libraries, etc., and also 
have carefully looked over the several liste of books, and 
was greatly pleased with the whole. It seems to me to be 
desirable that this should be published—with other articles 
on libraries, specific and general, and the influence of books 
as educators, and their negative if not positive influence 
upon the heart, in that good books, even if not specifically 
religious, occupy the mind and heart and thus keep out 
other vicious infl published for general distribution. 
The publishers whose lists you give would pay all expenses 








of such publication for the good the advertisement would do 
them. 

Iam not much of a Sunday-school-library man myself— 
for the most of the books I read from such libraries in my 
boyhood were simply ‘‘ pious lies”"—but I find in the lists 
you give a large number of such books as I have for the last 
three or four years selected for my boys to read—nine and 
eleven years old now—and I know from the effect upon 
them the value of that class of reading. I have estimated 
that one-third of their scholarly advancement has come from 
leisure reading obtained from our public library. Books full 
of pure thought keep the mind pure, and stimulate naturally 
to better things. 

Books for children have been serious matters with me 
for several years, and not simply the reading for my own 
children. For five years, while I was City Superintendent 
of Public Schools, I was interested in this work and interested 
my teachers, and think I had some success in getting a better 
class of reading into the pupils’ hands. A good book when 
once read by a bright boy—a book he could appreciate— 
would soon be recommended by him and read by another and 
by a dozen in a few months. 

In your list I could pick out a hundred or more that are, 
beyond question, foundation books for a boys’ library. If 1 
had the paper before me I would specify a few. 

Resp’y yours, C. J. ALGER. 

BURLINGTON, Vt., June 8, 1832, 


A COMPREHENSIVE CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Iinclose you a printed copy of the “ Articles of Union” 
adopted by the Congregational Church here, and we would 
likg to know why any person desirous to be a Christian 
cannot subscribe toit. You see Jesse James could not be 
admitted nor detained in this body, but Dr. Thomas would 
be a most orthodox member—membership depending on 
* fruif®” not ‘ blossoms” only. 


Yours truly, Amos STECKEL. 


ARTICLES OF UNION 
ADOPTED BY THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF BLOOMFIELD, 1OWA, 
APRIL 27, 1882. 

For the purpse of establishing a Union of Believers in the Bible as 
revealing the Will of God to Man, and to support the public 
worship of God and the teachings of Religion, we agree to the 
following articles of Liberty and Union : 


1. We accept the teachings of the Old and New Testaments as of 
Divine and Supreme authority in all matters of faith and practice. 

2. The right of each individual member to his private judgment as 
to what the Scriptures teach shall be and remain inviolate, and no 
mere opinion shall be ground for the admission into, or exclusion 
from, the fellowship of this church. 

8. That no forma! assent to any creed whatever rhall be required 
ofan applicant for admission into this church, except that such ap- 
plicant, before;becoming a member, shal! either orally assent to or 
shall be deemed to have impliedly assented to a sincere purpose to 
be a disciple and follower of Jesus Christ, and shall be subject to 
there articles. 

4. That while individual members shal! have liberty of conscience 
on all mere matters of opinion as to the teaching of the Bible, they 
shall, nevertheless, be liable to suspension or exclusion from the 
membership of this body for personal conduct and practices which 
are deemed by the general body of its members (as expressed by a 
majority voting) to be in violation of the spirit and teachings of 
Christianity. 

5. This church shall be republican in its form of government and 
independent of control by any other ecclesiastical body; but the 
charch ‘or its individual members may freely act or affiliate with 
other ecclesiaetical bodies as there may be desire and opportunity. 

6. Every member of this fellowship engages by his connection 
therewith to give his proportion of means and labor for its support 
and general prosperity. 

7. That while the Public Teacher or Minister of this body may be 
called ont of,its own membership or ont of any religious denomination, 
and, like the private members, he may freely hold and express his 
opinions in all matters of controverted Scripturer, yet acall of a 
minister by this body shall imply the teaching and development of 
those practical principles and elements of Christianity as held in 
general agreement by Protestant denominations. 

8. That Water Baptism shal! be administered to all desiring it, and 
in the special mode desired by the applicant. 

9. That the Lord’s Supper shall be administered at stated times, 
but refusal of members to partake of the same in the customary 
outward form shal! be no ground for censure. 

10. These articles may be altered or amended by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the resident members present and veting, after 
four weeks’ public notice, accompanied by the proposed amend- 
ment. 

11. Any person desiring to assist this body, and not desiring to 
become a member of the church, shall write opposite his name the 
words, ‘* Church Society,” which shall place such person only under 


‘| the obligation to assist in the selection and maintenance of a 


minister. 





“THE ILE OF PATMOS.” 

The article on ‘‘The Ile of Patmos,” in The Christian 
Union, reminded me of laughable incident related me by 
my elder sister (now dead) who witnessed the scene, and I 
tell it you for your amusement. Itis clear that not only 
blacks, but whites, have similar ideas and traditions. 

In 1849, a good deacon, a resident of Michigan, was wont 
to conduct family devotions morning and evening with great 
exactness. He had, however, some unique ideas of the 
Bible. His wants, too, like the wants of many another one, 
being much the same day by day, he was wont to economize 
time by a kind of stereotype prayer, always using the same 
formula without the variation of an adjective; and to give 
his prayers greater unction, invariably delivered them with a 
nasal twang which made them the more remarkable. This 
was the concluding petition : 

‘OQ Lord! ’int us with the ile of Patmos! ‘Int us with the 
ileof Patmos! N’and n’last gather n’us round thy ghasting 
throne n’to n’ praise thee furever, n’Amen.” 

The effect can be better imagined than described. 


M. A. M, 
Lansing, Michigan, 








June 15, 1882. 
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Boston OFFICE: Ww. Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom- 
fle-u atreet. 

Cuicae@o OrFicz: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed “‘ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors will not be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and 
advertisements should be sent to * The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 
annum. Clergymen, $2.50, Postage prepaid. Special 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
gent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 
stamp. 





A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 

The business of the GoRHAM MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY as manufacturers of SOLID 
SILVER WARE was established about the year 
1831, and was carried on ina limited way 
until the year 1852, when the firm commenced 
to extend their operations, and such an im- 
petus was given to the business that they 
soon became known as the largest manu- 
facturers of Silver Ware in the country. 
Until the year 1863 Sorip Sm.ver Ware 
was the sole business of the Company ; but 
in the latter year they again enlarged 
their works, and commenced the manu- 
facture of fine Plated Ware, now well 
known as the vorham Plate, and since that 
time this has been a department of their 
business, the manufacture of SoLIP SILVER 
WaRE continuing, however, to be the prin- 
cipal business of the Company. Under their 
direction and leadership this braneh of in- 
dustry has been wonderfully developed in 
this country. Not alone their own productions 
but the whole Silver trade has been constantly 
advanced in the manufacture of fine wares 
under the stimulus of the example of this 
successful business house. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 

Dr. W. H. PARMELEE, Toledo, O., says: 
“I have prescribed the ‘acid’ in a large 
variety of diseases, and have been amply sat- 
isfied that it is a valuable addition to our list 
of medical agents.” 


For A pEticrovs breakfast try Thurber’s Shred- 
ded Oats. Healthy and strengthening. 





International S, S. Lessons, 
THIRD QUARTER. 

July 2.—A Lesson on Home. Mark 10: 1-16 

July 9.—The Rich Young Man. Mark 10: 17-31. 

July 16.—Suffering and Service. Mark 10 : 32-45. 

July 23.—Blind Bartimeus. Mark 10 : 46-52. 

July 30.—The Triumphal Entry. Mark 11: 1-11. 

Aug. 6.—The Fruitless Tree. Mark 11 : 12-23. 

Aug. 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness. Mark 11: 
24-33. 

Aug. 20.—The Wicked Husbandmen, Mark 12: 
1-12. 

Aug. 27.—Pharisees and Sadducecs Silenced 





Bi visite. SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric Soa 
any grocer; cut eo victure of } ay 


Foxy and Mrs. Ente rprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you free of all 
expense, your own selection from the followinw 
list of Sheet Music, fothe value of One Dollar. We 
absolutely GU AR ANTEE that the music is una- 


bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices: € 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist's Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op 2/6, Strauss 75 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou damals,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 2%, Kolling 73 
Turkish Patrol RevelNe, e Krug 25 
Virates of Penzanee, (Lancle rs,) ° e D'Athert 560 
Sirens Walizes, . . . . « Waldteufel 7% 
Fatinitza, Potpourrt, . . . . Suppe10o 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . . . Avdran 100 
Trovatore, Potpourrt, . . . Verdi 75 
Night on the Water, Idyl, ° . op 93 3, Wilson 60 
Kustling Leaves, ‘ . op. 68, Lange GO 
¥ OcAL. 
Patience, (The Magnet and the Churn), « Sullivan 5 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale Andran 44 
When Lam Near Thee, a and German words), Alt 40 
Who's at my wT Osborne 85 
Lost Chord, . . . « Sullivan 40 
My Dearest Heart, . . . . ‘Sullivan B5 
Life's Best Hopes, . . Meine, er 40 
Requited Love, (4 part Song.) Archer 2% 
Berm while the Soft Evening Bresees (4 pont Song, Bishop a5 
In the Gloaming, ° Harrison %0 
Only be True, Py e e . oe Vickers &3 
Under the Eaves, e * ° ° Winner 85 
Free Lunch Cadets, e ° « Sousa 335 
If the music selected amounts to just $1,send only 


the 15 pictures, your name and address. If in excess 
of ai. ,postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

We make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give & present sufticiently large to induce every one to 
give Dobbins’ Electric Soap a trial long enough to 
know just how good it is. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the soap for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen bars, getting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all crocers—the music can only be got of us, Ls 
that our name is on eac’ hwrapper. Name this pa 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Any S lety 
buying a box, and sending us sixty futsof Mire Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are “ba me e to buya 
useless article, but one you use ever. 


[ L:CRAGIN& CO, wicicipst.c* 


Dabaee de Advertisements. — 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orange and 
Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y, 


Burt’s Shoes 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
987 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their TDlustrated Cata- 
jogue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 


receive prompt 
attention. 



















Christian 
Union. 





WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


DICTIONARY now seamen 
118,000 Words, 3000 E 
4600 New Words & i ap 
Biographical "iketianonare 


of over 9700 Names. 





a —— 
Ancient Castle. 


See above picture, and name of the 24 parts in 
Webster, page 203,—showing the value of 


Defining by Illustrations. 


The pictures in Webster under the 12 words 
Beef, iler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
Moldings, eee ee Ravelin, Ships, 
(pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 
bers, define 343 words and terms. 

EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used 
in Govern’t Printing Office. 1882, 
EY State purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools has been of Webster. E 
ooks in the Public Schools of the 
U. S. are mainly based on Webster. B 


ale of Webster's is over times the 
S Me of any other coreg Dae 8. Ss 
yey -TWO THOUSAND have youn put 
in the public schools of the U T 
ach new edition has become shake and 
more The Standard. 
Rae Sis by State Supt’s Schools in 
36 States, and §O College Pres’ts, 
IS IT NOT THE STANDARD? 
G. &C. MERRIAM &CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 





Mark 12: 13-27. 

Sept. 3.—Love to God and Men,—Mark 12: 
28-44, 

Sept. 10.—Calamities Foretold. Mark 13 : 1-20, 

Sept. 17.—Watchfulness Enjoined. Mark 18: 
21-87. , 

Sept. 24.—Review, or Lesson selected by the 
school. 

FOURTH QUARTER. 

Oct.1.—The Anointing at Bethany. 
1-11, 

Oct. 8.—The Passover. Mark 14: 12-21. 

Oct. 15.—The Lord's Supper. Mark 14 : 22-31, 

Oct. 22.—The Agony in the Garden. Mark 14: 
82-42. 

Oct. 29.—Jesus Betrayed and Taken. 
43-54. 

Nov. 5.—Jesus before the Council. Mark 14: 
65-72. 

Nov. 12,—Jesus before Pilate. Mark 15: 1-15, 

Nov. 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified. Mark 
15 . 16-26, 

Noy. 26.—His Death on the Cross, 
27-387, 

Dec. 8.—After his Death. Mark 15 : 38-47. 

Dec. 10.—His Resurrection. Mark 16 : 1-8, 

Dec. 17.—After his Resurrection. Mark 16: 9-20, 

Dec. 24.—CuRisTMas Lesson : The Kingdom of 
Peace, Isa, 11:1, 9. 

Dec, 31,—Rzvigw, or Lesson selected by the 
school, 


Mark 14: 


Mark 14: 


Mark 15: 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTEAN 
UNION, 


A Statement of Belief. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, 


The Training of Children. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian E sidbbcds: By 8. Austin 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York 


30s eS Bk Bote Pare OE Ss , orsey Oy RS 


Those answering an Advertisement wits 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser are 


By the Rev. 


ues- 











Publisher by stating that they saw G6 
Advestisonent is the Uheietias Urtity 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE): 
Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


ene STOV =. 


The only Oil Stove 
made with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in mines, thus makin 
it CABSOLU ELS 
SIVE, 

Will not smoke when 
laced in a drau _ 
Reservoir finish 
imitation of 


Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake gen. 
Sloan's Hinged C 
ney Fronts, and aa 
other valuable im- 
provements. SEND 





FOR CATALOGUE. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y 


45 Summer Street, Boston, 
95 Lake Street, Chicago. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pur< 
Cocoa, from which the excess ot 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more cconomi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT oe + WANS 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 








Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
Mo wee 


619 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


NEW WRIH BLO 00 


Blood nad and will Couples etely Chante’ ay bhood in 
the entire system pin _ months. Any} arson 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 


ble. Sent by mail for 8 lett 

J 4. JOH a4 ON | Co. ~ Boston, Bnet 

fermen Bangor, 3 Pos 
Toany — with Catarrh 


or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
of P tand 


























FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 
18ese3a3. 


‘we PHI DELPHI 












TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs. 

Three Sizes for Horse Power. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 
RR. BH. Allen & Co. 


189 yp iol WATER STREET. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.5C 


751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 


THRESHER 


list free. Tuk AULTMAN & TaYLor on Manan oO 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 
GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new YE EAR RS AM ONG 
THIRTY-THREE 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


the grandest chance ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GE N. SHERMAN, This Superbly Illustrated, First-class and 
Thriliin 7 work outsells all others 1@ to 1, and is the fastes: sel- 
ling book ever published. Agents average 10 to 20 orders a day. 
C7'1Tth thowand » ¥ *. aa clas AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive Territory Terms given. Send for circulars 


to A. D. WORTHINGTON & C0., Hartford, Coun. 


IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Young Men and Women to 
prepare for Special Positionsas 


Book-keepers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address withstamp, COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 


AGENTS; wanted for the enemas lar book, The 
Lives of all the Presidents of the Us. Complete 
in one large elegant !llustrated volume. The fastest selling book 


inAmerica. Immense profitstoagents, Every intelligent per- 
son wants it. Any onecambecome a successful agent. Liberal 





The best is the 
Sa Ih- 
price 























terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 
a Year and expenses to its. Outh 
BTTT i Address P. O VIOKERT. pe eg 
=) 


THE Ie 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu. 
facture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wrarerooms, 

{30 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosi.n, 





you ane CORRECT! 


Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVER WARE, 
AND PLATE GLASS. 
REWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


The Lustro Company, New York. 











sO Dr 
Dey Bt, N. ¥, 


i es 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in thie respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in cli cases.) 

Macmitiayn & Co., N.- Y 

“Literary History of England, XVIII-XIXth 
Centuries. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

* Geological Sketches.” By Archibald Geikie. 

“ Sammer Stories.” By Mrs. Molesworth. 

* Catharine and Craufurd Tait.” By the Rev. 
Wm. Benham, D. D. 

Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

“Anne.” By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

* Charles Dickens.” By Adolphus Ward. 

My Irish Journey in 1849,” By Thomas Car- 
yle. 

* California for Health, Pleasure and Residence.” 
By Cnas. Nordhoff. 

“*The Heart of the White Moantains.” 
Drake. 


By S. A. 
lJustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson. 
Franklin Square Library. 

** Reminiscences of My Irish Journey in 1549.” 
By ‘Phomas Carlyle. 

“Amabel; or, Amor Omnia Vincit. By Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. 

J. B. Lirrincorr & Co. 

* Broshland.” By John Darley. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 

** Proceedings of the National Association for the 
Protection of the Insane.” 

** Mere Caprice.” By Mary Healy, 

JaNsSEN, MoCiure & Co., Chicago. 

“A Prairie Idy], and Other Poems.” 

J. R. Oseoon & Co., Boston. 

“The Boundary Disputes of Connecticut.” 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen. 

Hovuron, Mirruin & Co., N. Y. 

“ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford 
Movement.” By the Rev. T. Moziley. 

Bret Harte’s ** Condensed Novels.” 

MAGAZINES, 

Catholic World, Princeton Review, Bankers’ 
Magazine, Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Re- 
view, Magazine of Art, Harper’s Monthly, Atlantic 
Monthly, Potter’s American Monthly, North Ameri- 
can Review. 


By 


Music. 

OtrverR Ditson & Co., N. Y. 
“Golden Sorrow.” 
** One Day of Youth.” 
** Life’s Love.” 
** One Hour Before the Day.” 
* My Little Queen.” 
“ Wa'deck Waltz.” 
“ The Brook.” 
“ Bric-a Brac.” 

Horace Warers & Co., N. Y. 


** Bring Home Your Money To-Night.” 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY; 
in READINGS and RECITATIONS. By 
WitiraM Swinton. An entirely new work, full of 
new and striking features, with many excellent 
maps and illustrations and handsomely bound in 
cloth. 


*," Single copies will be sent to teachers and edu- 
for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 








HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. A practical 
text book, giving simple and useful instruction to 
girls, regarding the ordinary routine work of the 
household. Published under the direction of the 
Kitchen Garden Association. Cloth, 145 pages. 

*,* Single copies will be sent to teachers and edu- 
cationiats for examination on rece'pt of 40 cents, 


SHORT SENTENCES IN WRITING 
LATIN. Designed for students in Cesar’s Gallic 
War. By M. G. Danieu1, Master Roxbury Latin 
School, Boston. Cloth, 50 pages. 


*," To teachers and educationists for examination 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 
& CO., Publishers, 


753 and 755 B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
THaEB 


LIFE EVERLASTING. 


What i it? Whence is it? Whose isit? 
By J. H. PETTINGELL, A. M., 
Author of “*HBomiletical Ender,” ** Theological Tri- 


WITH A COPIOUS SYMPOSIUM, 
Qu re tative men—Clergym Lay- 








MACMILLAN & C0. 


HAVE NOW READY 


MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK, 


The Literary History of England. 


In the end of the Eighteenth and beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. By 


MRS. OLIPHANT : 


Author of ‘‘The Makers of Mlorence,” Xc., 
&e. 

Three volumes, 1%mo, extra cloth, per set, $3. 
““An ‘account well written, and ver7 laudably 

careful and exhaustive, of a singularly juteresting 

period of English literature . . there is no 

part of it which is dull or uninteresting. . 

A valuable and fairly exhaustive history of almost 

the most interesting period of English literature.” 

—(Pall Mall Gazette. 


Geological Sketches at Home and 
Abroad. 


By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., F. R.8., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys 
of the United Kingdom. 

With Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.75 
“Dr. Geikie’s Essays are not only instructive 

and profound, opering here and there the most 

fascina‘ing vistas into the mast of the Earth’s 
crust, but they are alsoextremely well written, with 


much literary grace and cffectiveness.” — [St. 
James’s Gazette. 


NEW BOOK, BY E. 8S. NADAL. 


Essays at Home and Elsewhere, 


By E.8. Napa. Author of ‘‘ Impressions of 
London Social Life.” 
12mo, cloth, . . + «+ e+ es 
CONTENTS: 

The Old Boston Road.—Artemus Ward.—Byron. 
—Toackeray’s Relation to English Society.—The 
Conditions of Dandyism.—Mr. Matthew Arnold.— 
A Day or Two in Sussex.—Two Poems of Collins. — 
William Cullen Bryant.—A Trip to a Political Con- 
vention.—A Recollection of the South.—Journalism 
as Exemplified by Walter Bagehot 
Literary Criticism. 


$1 50 





paper 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. MOLESWORTH, 


Summer Stories for Boys and Girls. 
By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘‘ Carrots,” 
‘*Herr Baby,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
$1.50. 
“Mrs, Molesworth is mistress of the art of writing 
for children,”—[Spectator. 
NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


Unknown to History. 

A Story of the Captivity of Mary of Scotland. 
By Cuartotte M. Yonee. Author of 
the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,” etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra. $1.75. 


“One of the most interesting stories Miss Yonge 
has written.”—{Churchman. 


READY THIS DAY. A NEW SUPPLY. 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGIOAL DICTIONARY— 
UNABRIDGED. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., Elring- 
ton and Bosworth Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) Feap. 4to, 
cloth, pp. xxviii—799. $2 50. 


“ Will, without any doubt, tale the place of all 

works upon tne aubject to which it relates. 

Every page shows the laborious ponent the con- 

scientions accuracy, the deep learning and the 
ty of the author. . t is as cheap in price 

as it is valuable in quantity and aaaty. and will, 

without doubt, have a large sale.”—(Churchman. 


*,* MACMILLAN & CO.’S complete cata- 
logue of publications sent free by mail on 
receipt of six cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The New Sunday-School Song Book. 


QUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


iS IN GREAT DEMAND. 
eke, Sassen 
canuot be surpassed. 
250 fewriisste bs the Deat Compossres 


ony Rue per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


Pages mailed to any madres. 


BIGLOW WW & MAIN, 
"AEWA | ORR | 








MRS. STOWE'S 
LATEST NOVELS. 


Poganuc People: Their Loves and 
Lives. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (Recent.) 


In the atyie of early New land scene and char- 
1 Giltenn in vi hich Mrs. Stowe is so inimitable. “x 


Stowe's ch childneod memories, #0 this Is drawn from 
some of the author’s own remniniseenees, and has all 

the brightness of genuine portraiture 

My Wife and I; or, Harry Hender- 
son’s History. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (63d 
thousand, 


We and our Neighbors: The Rec- 
ords of an Unfashion&ble Street. (A Sequel to 
“My Wife and I.”) Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
(53d thousand.) 

Pink and 
Society Novel. 

One of Mrs. Stowe’s capital hits; a young and 
charming woman, who, by the tyranny of beauty, 


always man: to have her own way, and was 
miserable in consequence. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


B.—Mrs. Stowe’s Domestic 
Tales (the above-named feur Novels) are also 
issued in uniform style, ina box, and sold in 
that form only at $5 the set. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


A Dog’s Mission, and Other Tales. 
Small Quarto. Illustrated. Cloth, extra, $1.25. 


Queer Little People. A Book for 


Young Folks. (Stories about Pets and Ani- 
mals.) Illustrated, Small 4to. $1.25. 


Little Pussy Willow. Small 4to. 
Illustrated, $1.45. 


**In the ~ + of quslitics belonging to Mrs. Stowe's 
Mss wer of entertaining the young 


White Tyranny. A 


N. 


d healthy in a high 4 


origina] jegree. 
Her skill in allegory i ia, ~ think, unrivaled among | 
a 


the writers of our day.”—[American Presbyterian. 


G2" For sale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 





OHEAP EDITION OF AN ENJOYABLE BOOK. 


The Vicar of Morwenstow. 


A Life of Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A. By 8S. 
Barina-Govtp. 


312 pp., 12mo, with portrait. Paper covers, 60c. ; 
Cloth extra, gilt top, $1.75. 


**TItis one of the most charming and character- 
istic biographies which bas been written since Isaac 
Walton sharpened his pen to tell the story of Richard 
Hooker, Herbe wp Foy the other worthies of 

tempestuous ch preced 
A book which contxins more good eto: 
other ———— ography that has been written 
within o 9 ry bilious person ought 
to have a co scopy b Itisa most ‘ontoy able book."’"—[{The 


m. 
ries tha» any 


Taha ame tee decd of a nal charactere, and en. 
a hearty laugh ov Aa get this Lm ay 


—{American Church Review. 


KNIGHT-BANNERET. 
A Volume of Sermons, 
By JOSEPH CROSS, D.D, LL.D. 
803 pages, 12mo, cloth, price $1.50, 
Twenty-two sermons full of thought, gentle char- 
ity, and spirituality. They will be found strikingly 


suggestive and peculiarly adapted to family and lay 
réading. 


For sale at the Bookstores; or copies mailed, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, N.Y. 
A Delightful Summer Book. 


HOW TO MAKE PICTURES. 


By HENRY CLAY PRICE. 
50c. Per Copy. 
It contains in easy lessons full instructions 
in Amateur Photography. 


—_o0 —_—_ 


Outfits for the Amateur 


FROM $10 UPWARDS. 





DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS FREE. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. 
(ESTABLISHED 1802) 
419 & 421 Broome St., New York. 
W, IRVING ADAMS, Agent, 


at remarkable, Her productions in this } 


| Fashion, Self-Discipline, and Bereavement. 


MRS. STOWE'S 
WORKS. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Fully Illustrated. $2. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Holiday Edition, With an Introduction of 
more than 80 pages, and a bibliography of the various 
editions and languages in which the work has ap- 
peared, by Mr. George Bullen, of the British Mu- 
seum. Over 100 Illustrations. S8vo, $3.50; half 
calf, $6.50 ; morocco, or tree calf, $8. 


NINA GORDON. 
A Story of Slavery. $1.50. 


AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
An Italian Romance. $1.50. 


THE PEARL OF ORR’S 
ISLAND. 
A Story of the Maine Coast. $1.50. 


THE MINISTER’S WOOING. 

A Novel of New England life two generations 
ago. $1.50. 

OLDTOWN FOLKS, 

A Story of New England customs and characters 
at the beginning of this century. $1.50. 
SAM LAWSON’S OLDTOWN 

FIRESIDE STORIES. 
New, enlarged edition. $1.50. 


THE MAYFLOWER, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 
Mostly New England Stories and Sketches. $1.50 
&@~ Mrs. Stowe’s stories, in 8 volumes, uniform- 
ly bound, put up in a box, $12. 
HOUSE AND HOME P4A- 
PERS. 
“An invaluable volame, which should be owned 
and consulted by every one who has a house, or 


who wants a home,” says the ‘‘ Congregationalist.” 
$1.50. 


Popular Edition, 


LITTLE FOXES. 
Common Household Faults—Fault-finding, Irri- 
tability, Repression, Persistence, Intolerance, Dis- 
courtesy, Exactingness, $1.50. 


THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 


Papers on Woman’s Rights and Duties, Health, 
| Amusements, Entertainment of Company, Dress, 
$1.50. 





PALMETTO LEAVES. 
Sketches of Scenery and Life in Florida. 


RELIGIOUS POEMS. 


Illustrated. 16mo, gilt, $1.50. 


$1 60, 


*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by matt, 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CC., Boston, 


11 East (7th Street, N. Y. 





MUSIC BOOES BY 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


Ditson & Co. publich a large number of books that 
are purely American in design and composiiion. 


($2,) isa Grand it Ou 
Zenobia RibySar RATT. The subject 


is a noble and heroic one, and the scenes are 
able of being made most attractive. Will soon 
given, Miss Annie Cary taking the principal role. 


Don Munio 322,02 DUDUEY BUCK: is 


Grand Cantata, founded on a 
legend of the Crusades. 


46th Psalm 80 cts.) by DUDLEY BUCK 


8 @ favorite. 


Joseph’s Bondage=sy cuSbiwicx. 
Belshazzar ($1.00) By BUTTERFIELD. 


Are two sacred Cantatas, introducing, the one 
Egyptian, and the other Babylonian scenes, which, 
with — costuming, may be made magnificent. 
The music is ¢>0d, ‘either is well wo giving. 


New Flower Queen dito“F: "hoot. 


GEO. 
Picnic By THOMAS. ($1.) 


Two Cantatas which are a appropriate to the 
flower and excursion seaso: 
30 cts.) 


Redemption Hymn ° PARKER, wil 


be most accceptable to choirs and choruses, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C, H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS 


free to an 
PHIL iPS & ae tany padres Pabiiabes, Roe vo 





for Sanday sehoot and 


y Li- 
ag for Pastors, Paren 


a 





Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tit 
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A TRAVELING DAIRY. 


A traveling dairy is the latesé phase of 
the art of good butter-making. The 
Springfield ‘‘Republican” contains the 
following account of one: 


An Irish agricultural paper gives an interesting 
account of a method adopted in that country to in- 
struct the country folks m the best methods of 
butter-making. A perambulating dairy makes the 
reunds of both Ireland and England. Its working 
is thus described : The staff consisted of a lecturer, 
dairyman, and woman. The former was an English- 
man, son of an extensive milk and butter merchant 
in London, with along experience in butter-mak- 
ing, packing and selling. His story was well ar- 
ranged and well told. The dairyman and woman 
were pure Hibernians, and just the very people 
for the work— neatness, order, cleanliness and 
methodical working personified. John, in his neat 
white jacket, and Ellen, in her dainty holland 
dress, were fit to compare with the best of the 
best of their class —Saxon, or Norman, or 
Dane. The dairy was fitted with the Holstein churn 
and butter worker, and other appliances which the 
great dairy shows have made celebrated, the object 
of the dairy being to show thejmethod of butter- 
making adopted by the best continental producers 
of that article. Thus equipped, the educational 
dairy commenced commenced its tour by a journey 
to Dunsany park in Meath. This is not much of a 
dairy country, and the population is very seattered. 
Audiences, therefore, were small, but the lectures 
and working were much appreciated. The next 
trip of the dairy was to the Birmingham dairy 
show. Each day some sixteen gallons of cream 
was churned into delicious butter and sold at two 
shillings (forty-eight cents) per pound. On the 
last day the demand so far exceeeded the supply 
that the butter was made up in quarter-pound lote, 
no one being allowed to have more than a single pat. 

The plan adopted for working the dairy was to 
show the whole process of butter-making from 
the cream to the package 1eady for sale. While the 
work was going on the lecturer explained each 
stage, and gave proper reasons for the adoption of 


the reforms he had to recommend. Asa rule, there} perity. Already Wall Street, whichis so 


were two churnings a day, at each of which about 
twelve or sixteen pounds of butter were made, rolled 
and packed in small baskets or boxes and sold on the 


spot. Cleanliness and system were the foundation on the coming wave; prices are strongfand 
which his story was built. After the lecture, conver- | higher. 
sations and questions were invited about any part of | defeated in their more recent attempts to 
the address or working not understood by the 
auditory. Very interesting were these conversa- 


tions, and most curious were some of the questions. 


Suffice it to say, in conclusion, that the informa-| the very bright promise which is held out 
tion collected made it apparent that this institu-| in the beautiful crop prospects. 
tion was very much needed in order to carry 
proper teaching into many dark places in the 


country. 


Sinancial and Insurance. | 
a ay Bonds. 


‘* New wheat isnow coming freely into| The policy of the Government in making 
St. Louis from Texas, Arkansas, Tennes- | Successive calls of bonds for redemption 

* _| will render it necessary for many holders 
see, and Southern Missouri. This M€8- | +o reinvest, during the coming year, money 
sage would not be so significant if it were | |, lying in safes and vaults in the form 
not that the remnants of our old crops | of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
are scarce, that prices are so high as to| or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

s Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
furnish a pretext for labor to base numer office in any amount, “at market rates, with no 
ous strikes on, and that railways are for charge for commission. 
che first time showing a general decline 
in earnings because of the comparative . 
exhaustion of old cereals in the country. Banking. 

The fact of new wheat in the market, We receive deposit accounts of parties 
too, would not be a very cheerful sign if| jn good standing ; satisfactory references 
we, as last year, were threatened with a| required from those not already known. 
a SOND, ous — =e justiied - ——s on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
beyond contradiction that the winter No interest on accounts averaging less than 
wheat is secure, that it is five-eighths of $1,000, 

Stocks. 











Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 


the whole wheat crop of the country, and 
that it is in amount beyond the most 
ardent hopes of the most sanguine be- 
lievers ina big crop. That which is now 
finding its way to market is but the fore- 
runner of a constant and increasing 
volume of shipments that will soon Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
crowd the western centers with stores and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
and push on to the sea-board. The the city. 
movement for foreign account will be all Our Memerands of Goverment Beads 
the heavier because of the very much} fo; ;382, containing valuable information 


in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 


casioned by last year’s shortage. We| desiring to make investments, or to con- 
i 2s for any purpose. 
shall now, or very soon, have aclear and | S¥!t its pages for any pury 


unmistakable opportunity of witnessing Fisk & Hatch, 
the intimate relation between our natural 5 Nassau St., N.Y. 


production and our commercial pros- 





prompt to feel the first intimations of a 
change in the situation, has anticipated 


Croakers are discomfited and 
discredit the future, and are reluctantly, 


434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


We have 
advised our readers during the past two 
or three weeks not to delay their invest- 








CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 

, Favorably known to the public since 
51826. Church,Chapel, Schoo!,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; ulso Chimes and Peala, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, N. Y 











ments ; that the low prices of the season Capital Stock, BI ,000,000 


thus far will give place very soon to an 
important advance in all kinds of good 


We do a general commission business 


FINANCE COMPANY, 


one by one, yielding to the pressure of | 5 9@4 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, | 


general list will average 5 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL V 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 






instance, Lake Shore, Michigan Central, 


it pours” 





END to Shaw, lin & OCo., Boston, Mass., for 
Catalogue of APR ds Furniture. 








J. LEA CH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassan Street. 

Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 
Standard, Amerigan and oring Back Diaries on 
All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 

Washington Medallion Stee! Pens, 


J.LEAGH S 


— FALCON PEN 


= at 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- Lst. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine Pirthday Cords from 2c to 


IF 


You are going to take a va- 
cation, read next week’s 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 








present change of situation, for gold 
shipments have ceased ; 





ern passenger war between the Wabash, 


, | ‘he Burlington and Quincy, and the Chi- 
cago and Alton is settled, and the rates FARM MORTGAGES, 
jare restored on the freight business to 
Kansas City; a demand has developed 


for our better securities abroad, and, 
finally, a bill is before Congress to relieve 


viding a way of loaning to the banks the 
legal-tender notes now locked up in the 
United States Treasury for the redemp- 
tion of National Bank notes, where 
banks have given up their circulation, or 
have entirely liquidated, or both : which 
Qjll if it passes will release about $40,- 
000,000 of legal-tender and add just so 
much to the active currency, thus in- 
suring an easy money market, where 
now there is some apprehension of 
stringency because cf Fall movements. 
The Bank Statement is very favorable, 
and places our banks in fully as favorable 
position respecting their reserves as they 
were in one year ago. They now have 
over $9,000,000 above the legal reserve, 
and money is very much of a drug. The 
following isa brief of the bank report, in 
round figures, for the week: Loans de- 
crease, about $1,000,000. Specie increase, 
$3,500,000. Legal Tenders increase, Ra, 
000,000, and reserve increase $3,500,000. 
It will be seen by this, that with an ex- 


panding tendency in all resources, the 
loan account is dimmished. Rates for 





“dvertisement in the Christian Unéon. 


money 24 per cent. on call. 





securities, to be followed by a specula- 
tive advance in the cheaper descriptions. 
We still urge that the time is short for 
delay. The advance thus far in the] Counties. Towns and _ Citi ties, and for 

. Oom id other Oo: 
per cent. with | “WrLL GON] LL GONDUOT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN. | 
cases of 10 to 12 per cent. or more, as, for | tions whose property is in 


and the Vanderbilt line of stocks. The | SETIES on 
old saying that ‘‘It never rains but | convert them into 


is likely to prove true in the | plication. 


foreign Ex- 
| change is rapidly weakening; the West- 


the money market this season by pro-| #7ment* Prompt as Government Bonds, 


BOUND INVESTMENT SROURITING furnished | 

Cosporete and Private Investo: 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROOCURED for Rail- 
mpanies Raving rr under construction, 


IZATION of Railroad Companies and 
e hands of Reosl vars or 


1, Bi BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
BUY. OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 


interest-pa vestments. 
and other info: Tmation furnished on ap- 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
| WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 





INTEREST GUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


‘These statements confi: med by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons = eleven years’ business. Informa- 
tlon, Forms and ootimon als furnished on applica- 
tion. ATKINS & CO.. 
ager ory Kansas. 
Newry Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, 243 Broadway 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 





Reserve for re-insurance.............. ie OT 
Reserve am ~ for all other claims. . . 841,657 63 
os PORE MA GAR ccctecsse ccvccc ,000,000 00 
Surplus........ pipbakibecenebbene 1,406,720 81 
Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This Company conducts its business under fthe 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety me uy AOE: $1,100,000, 


bres't. 
Crrus Pzcx, Sec’y. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEBERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 

















and their air bonds p pogotia 
FINANCIAL "NEGOTIATIO 8 conducted for | 
Railroad 


' Christian Union Reprints, 


A SERIES OF SHORT, POPULAR 
SKETCHES; ADDRESSES ON 
PUBLIC TOPICS; NOTE- 
WORTHY SERMONS 
Etc.. Etc 


FROM THE COLUMNS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION: 





benaed to Study the Bible: 
By Lyman Apsort. A valuable lit- 
tle handbook for students, Sunday- 
school teachers, etc. Per copy, 10c. 


| 
|e. Beecher in the West: 
| 
| 
| 


A brief account of Mr. Beecher’s 
Western lecture tour in the winter of 
1877, told in his own letters. Per 
copy, 10c. 


diminished movement this spring, oc-| on many subjects, can be obtained by all | 


| The Strike and its Lessons: 


Two sermons by H. W. Bregcuer, at 
Plymouth Church, during the great 
strike of 1877. 


| The Future State 


! A presentation of the various thed 


the Rev. H. W. Brzonzr, Rev. 8. C 
Bartiett, D.D., the Rev. ANDREW 
| Jukes, the Rev. J. H. Perrinesrtt, 
| and Lyman Aspott. Per copy, 10c. 
| 


‘Christianity Unchanged by 
Changes: 
Two addresses on the Signs of the 


Times, by Henry Warp Begonpmr. 
Per copy, 10c. 


|The Army of the Republic : 


| An oration delivered at the Reunion of 
the Army of the Potomac at Spring- 
field, Mass., June 5th, 1878, by Hxn- 
ry Warp BegouEr. Per copy, 10c. 


|The Whole World in Pain: 


A Sermon on the power of the Gos- 

pel to improve the condition of the 

human race. Per copy, 10c. 
Jew and Gentile: 


Mr. Beecher’s famous sermon on 
the Jew, preached June 24, 1877. 
Per copy, 10. 


Past Perils and the Peril of 
To-Day: 
A discourse on national dangers, by 
Henry Warp Begzoner, preached 
Nov. 29, 1877. Per copy, 10¢ 


How to Spend the Summer ; 


A series of entergaining and sugges- 
tive articles on Summer Indoor and 
Out-of-door Life, by Howarp Crossy. 
DonaLp G. Mironetty, H. H., Franx 
H. Conversz, Lyman Appott, Gam 
Hamitton, and others. Per copy, 
15c. 
A set of the above reprints, comprising 
eleven pamphlets, will be sent on the 
receipt of $1.00; or ten of each, making 
110 in all, will be sent for $10.00. 


Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, 





and 
mR OR. a make Telegraphic 


NEW YORK. 




















ries regarding the life to come, by 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


A FRIEND®’ BOARDING SCHOOL for 
both sexes at $225 per year. Hill country (32 
miles from N.Y.), stone building, steam heat, gas 
in every room. Thirteenth year. French and German 
en. Address, for catalogue, CHAPPAQUA 
MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


LADY desires a re-engagement to teach ina 

family or school, or wishes to hear of locality 
where a private school is needed. Branches: Eng- 
lish, French, Music, Drawing and Water-Colors. 
Terms moderate. References. Address W., Box 3, 
Oanaan, Litchfield Co., Corn. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fereign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Oandidates’' New Bulletin mailed for stamp. ll 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., 
7 Bast 14th St., near University Pi.,. N. ¥. 


OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Full 

course TWO YEARS ; shorter ccurse, one year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete 
eouree of light gymnastics. Term begins Oct. 5. 
Appl‘cation at 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., after 
Oct. Ist to 5th from 10 to12 a.m. for catalogues 
apply to R. R. RAYMOND, Principal. 


LASSES FOR YOUNG LADIES IN THE 
HIGHER BRANCHES will re open at Willistine 
Hall, Nyack-on-Hudson, Sept. 21. A limited number 
of students received into the family. Lectures upon 
Artand Foreign Travel, with unusual facilities in 
the languages. Special attention given to young 
ladies who have been unable to pursue a systematic 
course of study. Terme $550. 
Addrese, Misses J. A. and J. KEMPSHALL. 




















PHL irs ACADEMY, 
Andover, Mass. 
0. F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 


HE GUNNERY. 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
A Family and Preparatory School for Boys. Terms 
8405a year. Next school year begins Sept.13th. Ad- 





Co., Connecticut. 


EST CHESTNUT STREET INSTI. 
TUTE. Home Scheol for Young Ladies. 
Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1882, at 4035 Chestnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 
MR&, J. A. BOGARDUOS, Principal. 


$ — Boar EDWARD ——_ 








K INSTITUTE,.—Se 
New ‘and oak brick buildings, po Mth 
steam; the handsomest and best appo'nted boardin, 
seminary for ladies and ogtemen a the State. Year- 
ly students oi. om JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
‘ort Edwar 


QUIMBY’S 
Improved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber, They are applied to buildings 
on strictly scientific principles, and during 
a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. 
SUCCESSOR TO E. E. QUIMBY. 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW VORK. 








dress, J. OC. BRINSMADE, Washington, Litchfield’ 


Oke TIAN Jk Co 


2. 
Aa 






60 West 23d Street, 


Bet. 5th & 6th Aves, 
2VeRyrHine ¥O* 


CHILDREN’S We® 


OUR LARGELY INGREASED FAOILITIES IN 
OUR NEW LOCATION ENABLE US TO OFFER 
GREATER ADVANTAGES THAN EVER BEFORE 
FOR THE SATISFACTORY OUTFITTING OF OHIL- 
DREN OF ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS. BOYS’ 
OLOTHING, HATS, AND FURNISHING GOODS. 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS, CLOAKS, AND 
MILLINERY. BABIES’ CLOTHING. THE LOW- 
EST PRICES FOR DESIRABLE GOODS STILL 
MAINTAINED, 


pee a ipa day and night” Gataiory i oaslarye 
SHORTHAND sasds cerziBentree., Aarons. E- 














CAR DCOLLECTORS. A pendaomes set of wt of cargo 
for three-cent stamp. A.O. Basset, Roch: 





OOK ACADEMY. A Preparatory School for 
both sexes. Six full courses of study. Pleasantly 
situated. Building heated by steam and supplied 
with running water. Terms moderate. Send for 
catalogue. A, C. HILL, Principal, 
Havana, N. Y. 


(KORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York, 

For the Annual Register, giving full information 
regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engixeering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
elassical, literary and scientific courses, with the 
degrees conferred, expense of residence and samples 
of entrance examinttion papers, apply to 

TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Entrance examinations, Jure 12, Sept. 19. 


(peer ane. COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 


Location 300 feet above the river; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonalattention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 
lege. French and German spoken in the family. 
Especial attention to Drawing, Painting, etc., and 
Botany and the Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. 
Arthur V. Abbott. Reference by permission to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Rev. ALFRED C. ROE, Principal, 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 

Boston, Mass. 

The 29th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1882. For catalogue and circular apply to Rev. Gro. 
Gannett, A. M., Principal, 60 Chester Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


REENWICH (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

HOME FOR TEN BOYS,—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Full particulars furnished, 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J H. ROOT, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802, Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charming!y located on Narragansett Bay, 
andon direct route from N.Y. to Boston. Grand 
opportunities for salt water bathing and boating. 
Terms moderate. Opens Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 

REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, near Boston, Mass, 
Atms to continue through the years spent in board- 
ing-school the influence of the best homes. With a 
broadly-planned course ot study equal to that of the 
Dest colleges for women, it has combined a careful 
system of home training. 

Much attention is paid @ health and to individual 
needs of training to habits which make health and 
strength, under the oversight of a lady physician. 
The government appeals to the best motives, and, as 
far as possible, leaves the pupil self-governed while 
she is advanced 1m rank of scholarship by general 
excellence of work, rather than by exhausting tests 
of public examination and rivalry. 

[n Music and Modern Languages the best Boston 
instructors are employed, 

Household Science has been for some years suc- 
cesefully taught—Dress-cutting, Millinery, Cooking, 











Gyaaer 














To secure place application must be made early. 
©, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ISS MONTFORT’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Grove Hall, New Ha- 
ver, Conn. Highly endorsed by the late Dr. L«on- 
ard Bacon, by Prof. Danaand others. Eighth year 
begins Sept. 20. For circulars address MISS MONT- 
FORT. 


M=- S.L. CAD Y’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for cirewar 











CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 








volume.’ 


8vo, cloth, by the publishers, 


Over 17,000 Quotations. Over 50,000 
lines of Concordance, making every 
Quotation instantly available. 
Has many new and valuatle features not found in | 


any other similar book. Gives universal satisfaction. The poet 
LONG FELLOW 
wrote : Thoroughly furnished with indexes, it can hardly fail to be a very succesaful and favorite 


Circulars and our general catalogue free. FUN x by LOE or will be sunt pestawe free, He 0 pP., 





The Most Exten- [ 
sive Showrooms. 


The Largest Stock. 


The Choicest Pat- 
terns. 


The Lowest Prices. L 





GEO. H. 
; Carpet Warehouse, 


607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


& WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey street, N. Y. 
’ Oil-Cloths. 
TITUS Linoleum. 
Matting. 


Window Shades. 


Smyrna & Turkev 
Rugs and Mats 





COMPRISING 
FOUR BREF, 
PRACTICAL 
AND 
HELPFUL 


PAPERS ON 
THE 
EDUCATION 
OF THE 
YOUNG. 


I, Seeds of Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children, 





THB 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


The 
Christian 


Union 


IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE 
~ PAMPHLET 
OF 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


Iil_ A Victory of Love. 


!V. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 
that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





Price, per Copy. 
Hundred 


15 cents 


$10.00. 





THE CHRISTIAN 





20 Lafavette Place, 


UNION, 


New York. 





| 
| 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO A MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Field Games, 


consisting of CROQUET, ARCHERY, LAWN 
TENNIS, TENNIS BATS, NETS, POLES, AND 
BALLS, SOLD SEPARATELY, IF SO DESIRED. 


All novelties in 
PARASOLS, LADIES’ TIES, GLOVES, LACES, 
COLORED SILKS, etc., etc. at popular prices. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


OUR 8PRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1852, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of ita 
affarrs on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 81st December, 





rein ipiiteaGi caseae ogee ee $4,039,487 10 
Premiums on Porcies not marked off 

pe ere 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


Loy 1881, to 3lst December, 1881.. $4,110,176 72 
paid during the - 
Soded. oe $1,775,882 80 
pared of Pre- ———_—_ 
miums and 
. -$924,227 02 


The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
io secured by Stocks, and other- 


Sangis ane-anaaetes ouaeee cae eeta ee 1,729,509 00 
Real Estate and one due the Com- 

GUREEOR GE, 0.000 ocgesecescees 491,148 18 

ove um n Notes rote y Bills Receivable.. 1,631,294 23 

Si cktncnsccccvesccoseteces 847,765 99 

ere cece ccee -$13,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

“a dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
paar < Mins 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS. EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
.H. H. MOORE, OHN ELLIOT 
LEWIS CURTIS iH LEMOYNE 
HAS. H. RU ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW, CHAS MAK ALL, 
DAVID LAN GEORGE 
RDON W.BURNHAM EDWIN D. DY MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVE OBERT L. STUART. 
: ST is JAS. G. DE FOREST, 
BENJ. H. LD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LO AS. D. LEVERICH 
WILLIAM F. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL P I 2 


WILLIAM H. ¥ 
_F. THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
0. A. HAND, HORACE K. THURBER, 


EWLETT, AM DEGROOT. 

LLIAM H. ETE: ate ae 

CHAS. P. —_ JOHN L . 
J. ONES). 


Cea eres, 
Manhattan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Policies Incontestable. 
Nonforfeiting under New York Law. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850, 
SAFE. $2,112,000 surplus by N. Y. rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State Agents wanted in some of the best States. 
Local Agents wanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to the Company. 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H, STOKES, Pres't. 





§,N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J, L. HALSEY, See’v. 
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